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CHAPTER I. 

y 
PORTAELINGTON PLACE. 



>' 



" You can tell Mrs. Withers this is the last 
time I shall call here." 

The dirty servant grinned, and a pleased 
expression sat upon her broad face. *^ I'll 
tell her, Sir, but 'taint no good, they 
don't never pay no one." 

The man stopped (he was just walking 
away). "Never pay any one? 'Kiat's one 
way of living. Why they owe me £5, and 
all for drapery ; but I shall send the woman 
a County Court summons to-morrow." 
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"If she aint off afore," said the girl, 
nodding her head very energetically. 

"Do they pay yottr wages?" asked the 
man, in a confidential whisper. 

" I've 'ad my two shillings a week pretty 
regler; but such a place I never seen. 
The're as poor as rats and mice, bless your 
life. They don't eat no butter on their 
bread 'alf their time ; and Miss Quin, that's 
the lodger, you know, she sometimes asks 
the i children up in her room, and gives 'em 
a bit of bread and butter just out of sheer 
charity. Fine folks to be keeping a ser- 
vant, indeed. I think myself quite their 
equals, anyhow, if not their superior." 

The man looked thoughtfully up the 
sad, dingy, back lane, which was one of 
those poverty-stricken looking places which 
exist in the neighbourhood of the Walworth 
Road, abounding in small brick houses, 
with patches of damp earth enclosed by 
railings in front of each, by way of a gar- 
den, and not the semblance of a shrub, or 
eveu a twig, to be found. 
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It was what country people call a London 
day — it was foggy. The sky was as black 
as despair, the air chill as this world's 
charity. It was within one day of the new 
year, so that the season lent its aid to 
render more gloomy that desolate, damp, 
little row of cottages dignified by the osten- 
tatious title of Portarlington Place. 

Finding that the view in front, a piece of 
waste ground to be let for building, and 
which was now used as a general drying 
place for all the linen that was washed in 
the neighbourhood; finding that a con- 
templation of that interesting spot did not 
furnish him with any new ideas on the sub- 
ject that occupied his thoughts, the man 
nodded to the girl, and walked slowly off, 
whistling to himself in a low key. 

'^ Mamma! there's that hateful Rachel 
talking about our affairs to that man at the 
door. She is, I'm certam she is," said 
Emma Withers, passionately. " I saw him 
come. Its Barker. You know Barker, the 
draper, from the Walworth Road. I saw 

B 2 
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him through the blind, and he came back 
from the gate. He was going. She must 
have called him back. Ah ! now there he 
goes again ! He's gone !" And the hall door 
shut with a soft sly soimd, and Rachel was 
about to descend to the regions below, as 
she hoped, unobserved, when the parlour 
door was burst violently open, and there 
stood confronting her a fair haired girl of 
fifteen, with quick black eyes, a shambling, 
bony, ungraceful girl, and withal untidy in 
the region of the feet, and totally guiltless 
of crinoline. Her dress, too, was a poor, 
washed-out thing, of any colour you hked 
to fancy, ranging from faded drab to laven- 
der ; but this girl was of a haughty mien 
notwithstanding. Her slender lip curled 
fiercely, and her fragile frame quivered with 
passion. "How dare you talk against us 
at the door, you, you monster," said Enmia, 
casting about for an opprobrious epithet. 

" Aint no more a monstfer ner you, ner 
didn't come here for to be bullied by a little 
chit as ought to be in service herself." 
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" What do you say ? What ? I'll have 
you taken up. I'll give you to the police," 
cried Emma, beside herself with fiiry. 

" Emma," said a voice from the parlour, 
" don't condescend to put* yourself on a 
level with that girl. Go down stairs, 
Rachel, and pay no attention to Miss Emma, 
she's only a child." Rachel walked off on 
this, muttering to herself, and she was soon 
in her little underground cellar of a kitchen. 
Emma rushed back into the room called 
the parlour, and slammed the door violently 
after her. 

A lady was writiug at a round table, the 
only one the room contained. This table 
was covered with a dirty red cloth. The 
carpet could scarcely be called a carpet, it 
was so torn, and greased, and filthy. There 
was a ragged horse-hair sofa, with three 
legs, toppling down in one comer. There 
were a few cane-bottomed chairs, with the 
cane torn out and bent in. There were 
.faded red hangings to the window, and a 
blind which had been white, but now was 
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chocolate-coloured, and speckled with fly 
marks. There was, however, a good fire 
blading in the grate, the only redeeming 
point in the murky little den. The lady at 
the table was faded and fair, and forty-five. 
She had once been beautiful. Now she 
looked peevish, and soured. Her long 
light hair was unbrushed, and her dress 
soiled and torn. " I'm writing to your 
Uncle Jacob, Emma," she said. 

Emma's lip curled. A sad expression, 
when viewed in one so young, came into 
her face ; a bitter, scorning, world-weary, 
old look was in her fine eyes. " Do you 
really intend to waste another stamp on 
Uncle Jacob ?" 

" Well, if I don't, we shall be sold up for 
the rent, that's all I know," said Mrs. 
Withers, quickly ; and then she added, in 
a tone of irritating spite, "but perhaps 
you don't care for that with your great 
spirit." 

"Does our not being sold up for the 
rent, Mamma, depend on Uncle Jacob's 
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answering that letter and sending ^g 
money ?" 

" Of course it does." 

"Then," said Emma, composedly, "we 
must be sold up." 

"Read that letter," said Mrs. Withers, 
handing it to her. " Eead it aloud. I feel 
sure this must touch his heart." 

Again the sad, old, weary, scornful look 
came into the young bright eyes; but 
the girl took the letter, and read thus 
aloud : — 

** My still loved brother, 

** For loved you will remain in spite of the cmel misunder- 
standing that exists between us, your naturally kind and 
generous soul will grieve to learn that the children of your 
late brother, Leetham Withers, are in want of common neces- 
saries ; and unless help be stretched out to them at once they 
will be houseless and naked in this inclement season ; and I, 
their afflicted motl^er, will not have a comer where to lay my 
head. The widow and the orphan are ever a prey to the 
spoiler. A remorseless landlord, to whom I owe a year's rent 
(a miserable twenty pounds), threatens to seize my little all, 
and to take the beds from under my children, if I do not meet 
his cruel demand by next week. Have pity, then, oh, my 
brother, and do not refuse this aid to your unhappy nieces 
and nephews. I have a lodger who pays us ten shillings a 
week, but we have to find her in coals ; and this scanty 
pittance, together with nine shillings, which Paul, my second 
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don, earns by making out bills for a brewer, is all we have to 
feed, clothe, and pay rent upon. At the present high price of 
provisions it is impossible to do this even on double this sum. 
Have pity on your brother s blood, and turn not a deaf ear to 
their complaint, &c., &c." 

Ladies' letters are avowedly lengthy, and 
those of Mrs. Withers were most especially 
voluminous. We will not, therefore, inflict 
any more of the poor creature's composition 
6n the reader ; but will merely remark that 
when Emma returned the letter to her 
mother the mocking smile had not left her 
slender lip. 

" What do you think of it ?" asked the 
mother, tartly. 

" Why do you put brother's blood into 
all your letters, mamma ? I'm afraid Uncle 
Jacob must be tired of it." 

"Tired. You are his brothers blood, 
bom in wedlock of me, his brother's wife. 
He can't get out of it ; and some day he 
will have to meet his accuser face to face 
before God's judgment throne, and to 
answer for his neglect to his dead brother's 
offspring." She spoke passionately. There 
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was no pity for the mother, it seemed, in 
the breast of that young cynic, Emma. 

" I don't suppose Unde Jacob troubles his 
head about accusers or dead brothers. He 
will eat his roast turkey on new year's day, 
and drink his port with hia country neigh- 
bours. He will remember that he is a rich, 
thriving, respectable lawyer, with the world 
smiling at him ; and that you are a poor, 
struggling, half-starving woman, with the 
world fi^owning at you. He will toss your 
letter into the fire", with a little curse, per- 
haps ; and then he will think no more about 
it." 

Emma's bitterness had worked the im- 
petuous woman into a frenzy. She rose, 
and, stretching out her hands theatrically, 
cried, " Then may God smite him. May 
he be hewn in pieces, even as Samuel 
hewed Agag in pieces before th« Lord in 
Gilgal !'^ 

"What in the world is the matter? 
What are you kicking up a row about 
now ?" said a thin, sharp, ' elderly voice. 

B 5 
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Tlie voice was followed by the uncere- 
monious entrance of a thin, sharp, elderly 
lady, Miss Quinn, the lodger to wit, who 
had been alluded to in connection with 
coals and housekeeping in Mrs. Withers's 
letter to her rich brother-in-law. " What 
are you kicking up a row about now ?*' said 
Miss Quinn. She spoke with authority, 
and like one who knew her power, and 
liked to exercise it. She had a weazened, 
vixenish face, with a pinched nose, and a 
cold, light blue eye. She was dressed in 
black stuff, spare and scanty, and her figure 
was likewise spare and scanty. She was 
short, and so was the skirt of her robe ; for 
it left her tightly-laced black boots visible. 
She was a neat old lady was Miss Quinn ; 
and she would never have lodged in such 
an untidy family as that of the Withers's if 
she could have obtained as cheap rooms 
elsewhere. Don't think I am too hard on 
poor Miss Quinn. She was no lady, not a 
bit of it, never pretended to be one for a 
moment. She had been a cook in her 
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youth, and a housekeeper in her ripe age, 
and she had worked very hard and saved 
some money ; and now she was sixty-four, 
and had bought an annuity of ninety pounds 
a yeju:, and of course she had a right to try 
and save even out of that small sum, for it 
was her own. She was a very honest 
woman, and she considered herself a very 
religious woman. I hope she was* with all 
my heart. I know she was a constant 
attendant at the Methodist Chapel two or 
three times a week, and thither also would 
poor Mrs. Withers accompany her occa- 
sionally, when an old shiawl and bonnet 
would be brushed up for the occasion. 
Little , Alfred and Patty, the youngest 
children, were also occasionally in their 
train; and it is upon record that once or 
twice Emma has been seen in Miss Quinn's 
pew with a most discontented sulky face. 
Miss Quinn was deeply anxious for the 
spiritual welfare of aU with whom she came 
in contact, and for this we must not blame 
her. If she were a little tyrannical and 
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waspish, remember her pathway through 
life had not been strewed with flowers ; 
besides, she was an old maid. 

" I have been telling mamma that Uncle 
Jacob won't take any notice of a letter she 
intends sending to him, and she is in a way 
about it," said Emma, with a show of hu- 
mility, and lowering her dark eyes. 

''Let me see the letter," said Miss 
Quinn. 

So Mrs. Withers handed her the letter, 
and Miss Quinn read it through, and then 
put it down on the table. 

" Its surprising to me," said Miss Quinn, 
with more truth than delicacy, "its sur- 
prising to me how a woman that can write 
such a beautiful hand, and express herself 
so well, and who has been educated quite 
the lady" (Miss Quinn was not remarkable 
for strict attention to the rules of Murray), 
said Miss Quinn, " should be always in such 
a pickle as you are-r-in debt over head and 
eais, and never a penny to bless yourself 
with J not a comfort in the house, and all 
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going to wrack. Look at me. I've no 
learning. I can't write but very little ; yet 
I have my income coming in, and I don't 
owe nobody a penny, not a penny," said 
Miss Quinn, complacently. 

" The Lord has afflicted me," said poor 
Mrs. Withers, closing her eyes piously. 
Mrs. Withers's piety was of an erratic nature. 
When she was in any " difficulty she 
abounded in Scripture texts and pious 
speeches ; at other times it was not so, at 
least not in so great a degree. 

" I hope you will let me know in time,'^ 
said Miss Quinn, " if the bailiffs are really 
to be put in the house. They might take 
my things. They can take any thing, you 
know, for rent." 

" You shall know in time^ Miss Quinn," 
said Mrs. Withers, who was completely 
tamed down since the entrance of her 
lodger. 

" Because," said Miss Quinn, " it would 
be a hard case if I were to lose — Its no 
affair of mine if you choose to take a 
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house you can't pay for. Can I have my 
tea?" 

" I'll ring for Rachel, Miss Quinn," said 
Emma Withers, and she rang. 

Rachel's broad, dirty face wore a smirk 
of humility in the presence of the lodger. 

'^Take up my tea things, Rachel, and 
make three good rounds of toast. I gave 
you half a pound of butter out this morn- 
ing, you know ; and take up, let's see," said 
Miss Quinn, counting one, two, sel^ three ; 
two children, five, " take up five tea-cups, 
Rachel. This is New Year's eve, you see, 
and your mistress, and Emma, and the little 
ones, must take tea with me. But, Emma, for 
goodness sake wash those children's faces, 
and put up your own hair first.'* And 
without waiting for an answer Miss Quinn 
bustled out. 

Half-an-hour later there were seated 
round Miss Quinn's tea-table Mrs. Withers 
and her three younger children. Mrs. 
Withers's untidy hair was tucked beneath a 
faded fine cap. Emma's light tresses looked 
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bright and glossy, and her faded gown was 
replaced by a brown merino, the only 
decent one she owned. She looked pretty, 
but joyless, cynical, repressed. The little 
ones, Alfred and Patty, who had no 
best clothes, having quite grown out ot 
them, were little, half-clad, rosy, hungry 
creatures, who devoured the toast indus- 
triously, and eyed the plum cake in the 
centre of the table with a kind of delight 
bordering on madness. Mrs. Withers 
talked away about her rich brother, Jacob, 
and the struggles she had had with the 
world since the death of her husband, 
Leetham Withers, eight years before, when 
Patty was only a month old. Miss Quinn 
poured out the tea, and pressed her visitors 
to eat, and said disagreeable, rude, cutting 
things when she felt inclined to ; and her 
landlady and her. daughter bore all meekly. 
The furniture in Miss Quinn's room was 
plain, but, mider her auspices, it was clean. 
The carpet was free from dust, the table 
and chairs were well polished, the moreen 
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curtains were neat and whole, and the 
various little appliances which speak of 
woman's taste and industry were to be 
found in the up stairs sitting-room. The 
worked footstool, the antimacassars, the 
pink and blue spills arranged in the little 
glass vase, all these were the work of neat 
Miss Quinn's skilM fingers. 

Presently there came a ring at the front 
door bell, and Alfred, whose mouth was 
full of cake, sprung to the head of the stairs 
and listened, while Rachel opened it. He 
came back, looking crest-fallen. ^' It's only 
^Felix," said the boy. " I thought it was 
Paul." 

" Felix," said Mrs. Withers, clasping her 
hands, "my bright boy, ray eldest. His 
talents must make his fortune some day, 
and then when he is a great painter his 
uncle will want to befriend him ; but no, 
Felix." 

"Hush!" said Miss Quinn, rudely. 
" Don't make a fuss. Ask him up to take 
a cup of tea. I dare say he won't object. 
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Go down, Patty.'* Whereupon Patty ran 
down stairs, taking the precaution to carry 
her slice of cake with her, which she feared 
Alfred might demolish in her absence. 

A couple of moments after Felix Withers, 
the would-be great painter, came into Miss 
Quinn's room. He shook hands with that 
lady, and threw himself wearily into a 
chair. He took no notice whatever of his 
mother and sister. The former plied him 
with questions. He answered shortly, as 
though he did not like the trouble of 
talking. Poor young fellow, he had talents, 
but he needed instruction and encourage- 
ment. He was utterly friendless, and im- 
known in the great city ; and nobody would 
buy his drawings, or hold out hope to him 
even. So he was very miserable and des- 
pairing. He was a little better clad than 
the rest of the Withers's. He wore an 
overcoat, which he had forgotten to take 
off, and his boots were well blacked, albeit 
much of the city mud had dried upon 
them. 
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" Is it freezing, Mr. Felix ?" asked Miss 
Quinn. 

" Yes, ma'm, freezing hard," said Feliic, 
mechanically sipping his tea. 

"Are you cold, my boy?" asked the 
mother. 

He shook his head impatiently. As he 
sat there moody, sad, silent, he fonned 
himself a fit model for a painter. Scarcely 
nineteen summers had passed over his 
beautiftd head. Handsome men are pro- 
verbially vain and disagreeable. At this 
time the thought of his own beauty had 
scarcely entered the mind of Felix Withers. 
Hard struggles for bread, fierce contests 
with the d^mon of poverty, hand to hand, 
the slights and wounds which an over- 
sensitive temperament is too apt to imagme, 
even where they do not exist. These 
things, together with the yearning of his 
genius, had taken up the thoughts of Felix. 
He scarcely knew that beauty, one of God's 
most precious gifts, was his. Others knew 
it. Emma almost coveted the perfect 
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Greek profile, the clustering raven hair, the 
curve of lip and chin, so delicate, so fault- 
less. The complexion was of a clear olive, 
with the rich eloquent blood mantling at 
the slightest emotion on the smooth cheek. 
Then the eyes, the large, mournful, hazel 
eyes, flashing sometimes magnificent with 
anger from under their long silken lashes, 
and anon cast down, as they were cast 
down now with a sad, touching look of 
despondency. Yes, Felix was a model for 
a painter, or a sculptor. He was like a 
Greek god when his countenance was in 
repose. I must not omit to state that this 
beautiful youth was tall and well grown. 

" Take a piece of that cake, Mr. Felix. 
You will find it very good." Miss Quinn 
was never rude to Felix. 

Felix thanked her. The cake was rich 
and good. The boy had not tasted food 
since early morning ; and after once eatmg 
a piece he went on devouring ravenously. 
Somehow or other the beauty, or perhaps 
one should say the charm, faded out from 
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the face of Felix when he began to eat- 
You became awaie instinctively that he 
possessed a sensuous nature. There was 
even something selfish, you began to fancy, 
in his physique. You might search the fine 
countenance perhaps more minutely, and 
now you would be struck with the want of 
breadth and benevolence in the oval fore- 
head. Yet it was formed on the purest 
Greek model. You could not wish to see 
the lines broadened and strengthened . in 
that faultless face. You were content to 
leave it as it was. 

At last the tea-things were removed, and, 
by way of recreation, Miss Quinn called 
upon Alfred and Patty to sing a little hymn 
together. The children had sweet voices* 
They did not feel what they sung^ few 
children of their age ever do. But I cannot 
forgive Felix the impatience he manifested ; 
nor can I admire Emma's covert sneer. 

Through the day thy love has spared us. 

Now we lay us down to rest, 
Through the silent watches guard us, 
Let no foe our peace molest. 

Jesus, thou our guardian be, 
Sweet it is to irust in Thee^. 
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Miss Quinn sat with closed eyes, rocking 
herself backwards and forwards in measured 
time to the children's voices. The"^ sweet, 
simple, solemn words may^ have found an 
answering echo in the breast of the lonely, 
soured old maid. Who can say how much 
of cant, how much of truth, was mingled in 
what she called her religion! Who shall 
presume to judge his brother ! 

"I must wish you good night, ma'm," 
said Felix at last, abruptly. " I have writ- 
ing to do. I am much obliged to you." 

Miss Quinn did not try to stay her visitor. 
She had always expressly stated that her 
hospitalities were limited to a tea and turn 
out. Could it possibly have been the know- 
ledge of this fact which hastened the depar- 
ture of the talented Felix ? 

The rest of the family were not slow to 
follow him, and soon Mrs. Withers and her 
younger children once more entered their 
own dirty, comfortless parlour. They found 
Felix brooding before the fire, with his 
dark locks hanging over his face, which was 
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slightly flushed. He held the poker in his 
hand, and was fidgetting with the glowing 
coals, and scraping against the lower bars of 
the grate. The fire was burning brightly, 
but Felix would not let it alone. 

" What a confounded old fool that woman 
upstairs is," said he. 

"An ignorant, vulgar creature," said Mrs. 
Withers. "What can you expect from a 
cook ?" 

" A bitter old pill," said Emma. " What 
disagreeable, cutting things she says." 

"A confounded old fool," said Felix, 
slowly and wearily. Then turning to his 
mother, " Mother, I mean to go abroad. I 
can never do any thing here. I mean to 
work my way out to Australia." 

Emma glanced at the delicate white 
fingers, which even grasped the poker 
daintily. "Work your way out to Aus- 
tralia, Felix?" 

" Yes." 

" You have not the strength." 

" Then I shall die, and there will be an 
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end of me." Felix perhaps thouglit he had 
expressed a noble sentiment. His mother 
begun a high flown speech, and was fast 
working herself up to a pitch of excitement. 
Just then Alfred and Patty, who were play- 
ing together, became rather demonstrative 
in their mirth. The noise jarred painfully 
on the sensitive nerves of the elder brother. 
He sprung to his feet, and his delicate hand 
dealt a sounding box on the ear of Alfred. 
" Hold your row, you little noisy dog," said 
he, angrily. Alfred howled, and the mirth 
of the children ceased. 

The door bell now rang loudly, and in a 
few seconds the second son of the family 
walked into the parlour; he, who was 
a brewer's clerk, at nine shillings a 
week. 

"Look here, little ones," said the new 
comer, in a cheerful voice. " See what I've 
brought you," and he drew several oranges 
from his pockets, and placed them on 
the battered table. "These are for you." 
Alfred's howls ceased. He came up to the 
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table, and soon he and Patty were busily 
sucking an orange apiece, 

"Have you had tea, Paul?" asked 
Emma. 

" No, Emma," said Paul, still in a cheer- 
ful voice. " Have you ?" 

" Yes. We had tea up stairs." 

"I certainly feel hungry," said Paul. 
" I've eaten nothing since morning." 

" We have to think of something besides 
eating," said Mrs. Withers, who, be it 
remembered, had had her tea. " We shall 
be sold up for the rent next week, and they 
won't trust us any more at the butcher's." 
Now, unnatural as it may seem, this speech 
of Mrs. Withers's seemed aimed reproach- 
fully at Paul, as though he were the cause 
of her difficulties. "They won't trust us 
any more at the butcher's," said Mrs. 
Withers, looking spitefully at Paul. 

Paul looked distressed. "If I could 
only see you and the little ones com- 
fortable," said he, "I should not care. 
Felix, and Emma, and I, can fight for 
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ourselves; but the debts must be paid 
somehow." 

"That's all you think of," said Mrs. 
Withers. "So that those people were 
paid, you would not care what became of 
your family. I think you wouldn't mind 
if you saw us all dead of starvation before 
you ; but I've written to your Uncle Jacob, 
and I believe, with God's blessing, his heart 
will be opened to us." 

" You have written him so many letters 
before, mother," said Paul, sadly, "it seems 
such a forlorn hope." 

"Hard hearted brute," said Felix, 
savagely raking out the embers. "Hard 
hearted devil. I wish this was his head," 
and he accompanied the charitable wish 
with a sounding thump on the bars. He 
closed his teeth, and his eyes flashed. 

Emma laughed a laugh ualike the laugh 
of youth. She seemed to catch the savage 
spirit of her brother. *^ There are loads of 
folks I. should like to see served so," said 
she. 

VOL. I. c 
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" No, Emma," said Paul, firmly. " Such 
a blow as that on the bars may be all fun ; 
but on a human head it would be fearftd. 
You would not like anybody murdered." 

Felix threw down the poker. "For 
God's sake, don't begin to preach, Paul." 

Paul laughed. ."I'm not going to, my 
dear fellow. You have had no better luck 
with your drawings, Felix ?" 

" None," and Felix shook his hand, and 
sighed. 

" KI could get out to Australia," said Paul, 
slowly, " will you come with me, Emma ?" 

"I'll come anywhere, and do anything," 
said Emma. " I'm tired of my life." 

Paul might have replied, that the course 
Emma pursued at present was not that of a 
person willing to do anything. She never 
touched a needle, and spent whole days 
reading cheap novels. The whole of the 
house work devolved on the hapless, saucy 
drudge, Rachel, while Mrs. Withers wrote 
begging letters, and Emma idled her time. 
When he asked her to go with him to 
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Australia, it was not with the idea of her 
doing anything, but of his protecting her* 
Paul might have said much, but he never 
reproved others. It was not that he was 
blind to their faults. He was a very shrewd, 
foreseeing, practical lad, and his mother, 
and brother, and sister, often averred that 
Paul was the only common place one in the 
family. He had no feehng, they said. He 
never seemed to be even angry with their 
cruel Uncle Jacob. It was true that Paul 
did bring home his scanty earnings to his 
mother. He had obtained for himself the 
poor situation which he filled ; but he was 
somehow looked down on by the rest in 
consequence. 

" You had better take your brothers and 
sisters all away with you," said the mother, 
"and leave your mother here to die. I 
know that's what you want." 

Paul was so used to this mode of address 
from his mother whenever she was out of 
humour with him, that he was not much 
affected at it, nor did he make any protest- 
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ations. He only said, softly, "Not so, 
mother ;" and then he sat still, and watched 
Felix rake out the c^als. 

Paul Withers was about seventeen. He 
was a tall lad, not graceful, but thin and 
gaunt. He had large limbs, and large 
strong active looking hands. He had dark 
brown curly hair, and a broad open brow. 
The rest of his features were roughly hewn, 
and irregular. The eyes were grey, not 
large, but bright and keen, not cunning ; 
intelligent, and if you looked into them, 
honest and kindly. His complexion was 
fresh and Englishlike. They always con- ' 
sidered Paul the plainest of the family. He 
was dressed in a shabby threadbare suit of 
grey , he had no overcoat, inclement as was 
the season. 

After sitting patiently a few moments, 
Paul at last rose. He resolved to walk out, 
and get a cup of tea and a chop at an 
eating house. His employer had given him 
an extra half crown as a New Tear's gift, 
and he resolved, as he felt half starved, to 
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treat himself to a supper. He told the rest 
where he was going, and asked Felix to 
accompany him. 

"How much will your tea cost you?" 
asked Felix. 

" Tenpence or a shilling," said Paul. 

" Then let me have the shilling instead," 
said Felix. " I'd rather send for a drop of 
rum and a cigar, and stay by the fire. It's 
too cold to go out again to-night. So Paul 
gave him a shilling, and then he sallied out 
firom Portarlington Place. Eighteen pence 
out of his halfcrown was spent. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



WATERLOO BRIDGE. 

Paul Withers was not long in crossing 
those complex roads which lead from the 
Elephant and Castle into the heart of Lon- 
don. He wished to get into Fleet Street, 
and eschewing all circuitous roads and short 
cuts, (this was one of his peculiarities) he 
bore away right for the Strand, crossing 
Westminster Bridge, and hurrying down 
Parliament Street, and over Charing Cross. 
New Year's Eve in London. It was icily 
cold. The shops were decked up gaily, 
crowds thronged the pavement, it was 
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near the hour for the theatres to open, and 
carriages rolled down the Strand in quick 
procession. Paul paused once, to admire 
some exquisite specimens of porcelain vases. 
The enormous price of these, eighty guineas 
the set, struck the boy with surprise. Just 
as he was turning away, he became sensible 
of something soft falling on his feet. He 
looked down, and saw a lady's ermine muff. 
He picked it up, and turned about to find 
the owner. An elderly gentleman and a 
little girl were stepping into a carriage, and 
the young lady cried out, pettishly, " Dear 
me, I've dropt my muff." Paul sprang 
forwards to return it. The young lady was 
abeady seated, and Paul thought her very 
pretty, but he had no chance of being 
thanked by her, for the gentleman took 
the muff from his hands, and thanked him 
drily. Paul looked into this man's face, 
and he never forgot it again. Hauteur was 
stamped upon its every lineament; a kind 
of intense consciousness of his own high 
standing, the sort of contemptuous indiffer- 
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ence towards the herd which so raised the 
vengeM passions of the French people 
before their first great revolution. "Roi 
ne puis, Prince ne daigne, Eohan je suis," 
the haughty motto of the Rohan, occurred 
to Paul's mind, for the boy had read much, 
and his taste had led him to the study of 
languages. What is the name of this 
proud old man, thought he, as he noted 
the aquiline nose, and the eye of the gentle- 
man. "Thank you," said the gentleman, 
coldly. Then he stepped into his carriage, 
and rolled off. 

Paul walked on into Fleet Street. There 
was a cheap eatmg-house which stood up in 
a court turning to the left. Paul knew it 
well, and he entered and called for a ham 
rasher and a cup of coffee. I hope the boy 
enjoyed his meal. He was as hungry as we 
have seen Felix at Miss Quinn's tea-table ; 
but when a poor stray dog came prowling 
by chance into the room Paul threw him a 
morsel; and when the creature laid his 
shaggy head on his knee Paul patted it 
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kindly. When his meal was over he found 
he had only eightpence to pay, and he 
sallied forth again, rejfreshed and hopeful. 

By some unaccountable chance he wan- 
dered to Waterloo Bridge on quitting the 
Strand, and now Paul was guilty of a piece 
of folly. He was very poor, as we have 
seen, and yet he took it into his head that 
he would spend a portion of his remaining 
coppers in crossing the comparatively de- 
serted bridge. He was not so sensitive as 
to shrink from contact with the rude crowds 
that throng Westminster. On the contrary ; 
he liked his kind, and he did not imagine 
for one moment that sublime self-sacrifice, or 
noble and gentle natures, were only to be 
found among the well washed and well 
read. No ; and yet on that icy, new year's 
eve, the half-clad boy was in a mood for 
a few moments of solitude on Waterloo 
Bridge. He went and leaned on the 
parapet, and watched the swelling of the 
dark water beneath him. He looked at 
the small boats, half in shadow, that lay 
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moored at anchor, and at others, stately and 
calm, riding slowly down. The lights 
on the other bridges glistened in the 
distance. 

Paul looked on and sighed heavily. He 
felt a hand laid on his shoulder. He 
started violently and looked up. He saw a 
young man, of perhaps thirty, or two-and- 
thirty, well dressed, wrapped in a furred 
cloak, and with a fur cap on his head. 
There was something foreign in his dress ; 
but his face wore the unmistakable Saxon 
type, tawny whiskered, ruddy com- 
plexioned, and with large, bright, beautiful, 
hazel eyes. The lips were, however, rather 
thick, and the nose blunt. He was of 
middle height and strongly built. 

The stranger peered so closely into Paul's 
face, that the latter said, "What do you 
want with me. Sir ?" 

" Nothing, now," said he of the furred 
cloak, releasing his hold of Paul's arm. " I 
feared you contemplated taking a cold 
plunge into the river, that was why I dis- 
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turbed you. But I see by your face that I 
was wrong, and I apologize." 

"What made you think I had such an 
intention, Sir?" 

"Because this is a cold night to be 
making sentimental reflections on one of the 
London bridges. I should not have given 
anybody in their senses credit for such a 
proceeding." 

" The inference is that I am not in my 
senses," said Paul, a little piqued. 

" No. The inference is that I was alto- 
gether wrong, and I apologize." This was 
said gracefully and heartily. 

Paul felt his heart warm towards the fur- 
cloaked stranger. " Thank you," said he. 

"For what?" asked the stranger, abruptly. 

"Well, first for your hi;imane interfer- 
ence, and next for your kind apology." 

"I cannot see that I have deserved 
thanks at all," said the stranger ; " but will 
you tell me what on earth you can be 
thinking of, this winter night, on Waterlc o 
Birdge. You have a home to go to?" 
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And he glanced at the threadbare coat and 
worn boots of Paul. 

" Yes. I have a home, and a bed." 

"And a supper?" 

" I have had my supper." 

The stranger pulled out a cigar-case, 
lighted a cigar, and handed the case to 
Paul. "You smoke?" 

" Thank you," said Paul. " I can smoke, 
and I like it. Everybody smokes now, you 
know ; but its a luxury I cannot afford." 

"Take a cigar, nevertheless, now. This 
will cost you nothing." 

So Paul took the cigar and lighted it, 
and he and the stranger smoked in com- 
pany, leaning on the bridge and looking 
into the water. 

"What do you find to interest you," 
asked the stranger, "in that dark, swel- 
ling water? Come, give me the bene- 
fit of your cogitation." He put his cigar 
between his lips again, and puffed on 
in silence for a few seconds ; but, as Paul 
did not speak, he took it out again. 
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" Come, tell me the conclusion you have 
arrived at," said the stranger, 

Paul took his cigar from his mouth, and 
pointed across the wide dark river. " This 
river has its rise," said the boy, " in a far 
green nook of the midlands. . I have seen 
the spot. It winds along through woody 
valleys, where the yellow primrose and the 
sweet violet cluster on its banks. It passes 
through rich pastures and orchards, where, 
in the spring time, the snowy blossoms 
deck the whole country side with their ex- 
quisite bloom. It murmurs (still only a 
silver stream) at the roots of spreading elms, 
such elms as you can find onlj in the mid- 
lands. Young children wade barefoot in 
its limpid waters, and keen young sports- 
men spring across it with their guns and 
dogs. But it comes on and on. It 
broadens, and deepens, and strengthens. 
It leaves the sylvan scenes far behind. It 
becomes the Thames. Its beauty is gone. 
It is a broad, black river, bearing on its 
dark bosom the merchandise of the earth. 
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of blood, which, could they be counted and 
garnered, would form a river in themselves, 
tears shed by the heavy-laden, the starving, 
the talented, whose talents through mis- 
chance are unvalued and unknown? Be- 
lieve me, many a ^ noble heart is here 
imdone,' many a one dies ol the sickness 
entailed by hope delayed ; and as for mere 
manual industry, oh I you may labour, 
you may go on for a lifetime, if you have 
neither friends nor interest, as an underpaid 
clerk, or starving curate, perchance, and at 
the last there may not remain enough to 
lay you in the city cemetery. Tour life, 
your health, your youth spent; spent, and 
no fruit remaining for all the labour you 
have done under the sun." 

Paul threw the ashes of his cigar away, 
and he bent his head thoughtfully into his 
hands, leaning in silence over the bridge. 
At last he spoke. " I believe in willj' said 
he. 

" And I did also when I was your age," 
said the stranger; "but I have lived twice 
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your number of years. I am a young man 
still ; but my heart, my inward self, might 
be a hundred years old. Youth, and 
faith, and hope, are dead within me. I 
have seen too much of the world to believe 
in anything genuine, or good, or true. By 
a chance I have surmounted mv earlier 
struggles, and now I am what the world 
calls a prosperous man. But I do not owe 
my rise to my talents, or my strong, brave 
will, still less to any human kindness ; but 
only to a chance, a caprice of fate." 

" Or to a Providence," suggested Paul. 

The stranger glanced up at him quickly. 
" Are you a religious humbug ?" he asked, 
rudely. 

" No," said Paul, stoutly. " I will look 
any man in the face who calls me humbug, 
and give him the lie, for I am not a 
humbug." 

The stranger laughed softly. " Of 
all the impositions, and deceits, and 
cloaks that this false, fawning world 
puts on," said he, "the religious deceit 
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is the worst. Of all the hypocrites 
who appear what they are not, and 
who truckle to mammon daily, the re- 
ligious hypocrite is the most abhorrent to 
me. 

" Good night, sir," said Paul, a little 
hurt. " My way lies towards Walworth." 

" Good night," said the stranger. " But 
I should like to see you again. Will you 
call on me the day after to-morrow, at 
about eight in the evening ? There is my 
address," and he handed him a card, on 
which was printed, Mr. Reginald Wylde, 
17, Piccadilly. 

" I will do myself the honour of calling, 
sir, with pleasure," said Paul. " Thank 
you, once more, for your kind words and 
good night." 

"Take half-a-dozen cigars home with 
you," said Reginald Wylde, forcing them 
on him. " Remember, at eight in the even- 
ing, the day after to-morrow, I shall expect 
you. Good night once more." They shook 
hands and parted. 
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Paul hurried home. He shared his cigars 
with Felix, but he mentioned nothing to 
anybody of his singular adventure on Water- 
loo Bridge. 
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CHAPTER m. 



REGINALD WYLDE. 

New Year's Day, amid pleasant faces, by 
the side of roaring fires, with the feet 
treading on soft carpets, with the ring of 
cheerful voices in the ears, with the savoury- 
odours of a New Year's dinner coming from 
time to time from the lower regions. New 
Year's Day, amid wine and feasting, amid 
gifts, and gaieties, and smiles, and songs, 
and dances, and deHght. New Year's Day, 
to those who are clothed in purple and fine 
linen, whose carriages bear them luxuri 
ously to the homes of their friends, to those 
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on whom fate has showered " all manner of 
precious and pleasant riches," must be, and 
is, a day of rejoicing and gladness. 

To the Withers', however, it brought 
only gloom and want, and if not positive 
hunger, yet such a greedy craving for 
" something nice," among the younger 
branches of the family, that Paul's heart 
ached for the little ones. Who would like 
to sit down on New Year's Day to a dinner 
of black tea without sugar, and coarse 
bread without butter? Not you, reader, 
or I, if blessed with health, and a good 
appetite for nourishing and pleasant food. 
So, of course, the Withers' did not like it. 
The children even cried at their sorry din- 
ner, and Felix touched nothing, but sat 
gloomily smoking the cigars Paul had given 
him, and occasionally fidgetting at the fire 
with the poker. Mrs. Withers, poor thing, 
eat her bread, and drank her bitter draught, 
with an ostentatious humility. She was 
rather proud of the miserable privations she 
was enduring. She was already penning, in 
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imagination, a long letter to an old school 
friend, well off in the world, beginning, 
"My dear Fanny, your old friend, Maria 
Withers, and her children, have this day 
dined off bread, coarse and dry," &c., &c. 
She said a very long grace over the un- 
savoury meal. 

Felix was quite out of temper with 
her. "I thought you would never have 
finished," he said, snappishly, when her 
grace ended. 

His mother flew at him. "It is your 
ungodly conduct," she said, " which brings 
punishment on us all. You never go to 
church fi:om one year's end to another, and 
one day you will regret your undutifiil 
conduct to your mother, one day when it 
will be too late." 

" Rubbish," cried Felix. " You wiU hve 
much longer than ever I shall, if you mean 
that." 

"We shall all soon come to the work- 
house," said Mrs. Withers, irrelevantly but 
furiously, " and then, perhaps, you will 
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be glad when you see your mother a 
pauper." 

" Better," says Solomon, " is a dinner of 
herbs, where love is." "Where poverty 
comes in at the door, love flies out of the 
window," says our common proverb. These 
contradict ^ach other. Which of them is 
true ? For my own part, I am inclined to 
think that a sorry meal is a hard trial to 
one's temper, and that the love that can 
smile sweetly through a dinner of herbs, is 
a very rare love indeed in this work-day 
world, and much to be prized when met 
with. 

Emma, untidy as ever, sat sipping her 
tea, and making grimaces at it. At last she 
pushed it from her, but she ate heartily of 
the dry bread. Then she came and sat by 
the fire, and put her pretty white hand 
caressingly among the dark locks of her 
handsome brother. 

He shook it off impatiently. " Don't," 
said he. 

" How cross you are, Felix." 
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*' Enough to make me." He raked out 
the embers angrily, and as his cigars were 
gone, he established himself, poker in hand, 
to worry at the fire, as he had done the 
night before. 

"Why do you sit so silent, Paul?" he 
asked, at length, turning to his brother. 
" Have you no news ?" 

"No, Felix." 

" You seem mighty contented with things 
in general, old fellow." Felix spoke the 
last words with more good temper than we 
have heard him speak with yet. 

" What's the use of looking always on 
the dark side, Felix ?" 

"We have no other side to look on," 
said Emma, passionately. "I wish I was 
dead." 

" Impious wish," exclaimed Mrs. Withers. 
" Children, you are all going astray. It is 
not my fault. How can a desolate widow 
manage her children ? If your father had 
lived, you'd have had many a severe thrash- 
ing, and your tongues would have been 
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kept ill check." Leetham Withers had 
been the gentlest of men. 

" I am very glad," whispered Alfred to 
Patty, " that papa is dead. He mus thave 
been dreadful ;" and Patty nodded an 
assent. 

Just then a message was brought in by 
Rachel (whose dinner was rendered rather 
more savoury by the presence of a red 
herring, a dainty the suffering family did 
ngt allow themselves) that Miss Quinn 
wanted Emma. 

The girl did not stay to smooth her hair, 
or change her shoes, but she went all un- 
bedecked at once into the presence of the 
lodger. That worthy woman rated her 
well. " Untidy^ dirty slut" Emma's eyes 
flaslied fire ; but she stood meek before 
Mivss Quinn. "You are nothing better, 
Emma. I can't help telling you what I 
think. I've been kind to you. Did'nt I 
give you my dyed black silk a fortnight 
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"Then why in pity's name don't you 
alter it? With a little letting down it 
would fit you. You are too lazy, I sup- 
pose." 

" I have no thread to match, ma'am." 

" Gracious I what an excuse. As if I 
had'nt plenty of thread. Too modest to 
ask me, I suppose. Your mother is'nt too 
modest to beg five shillings off me in 
advance when you've no money for the 
baker." 

Emma winced, and turned white. Miss 
Quinn saw nothing but a young and 
very slovenly girl standing humbly before 
her. "I sent to tell you that there's a 
lecture to-night, at the chapel, on Industry, 
and I think it would do you good to hear 
it. So put yourself tidy, and come to tea 
with me at five. Rachel tells me you've 
only tea and bread down stairs. You 
ought to be grateful for that, though ; for 
I'm sure you don't earn it. Remember, 
come up here at five." 

"Thank you, ma'am." Other words 
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Emma whispered down deep in her youth- 
ful heart — words full of hate, and spite, 
and vengeance ; but she went out meekly 
from the lodger's presence. 

Thus passed New Year's Day at Portar- 
lington Place. 

Paul sat gravely ruminating that night 
by the dying embers of the coal fire after 
the rest of the household had gone to bed* 
A very humble, lowly thought perplexed 
him. He was regretting that his poor 
half-crown had been spent, when, had it 
been saved, it might have purchased a com- 
fortable new year's dinner for the family. 
Sixpence for those children's oranges, eight- 
pence for his own supper, and the remain- 
ing coppers squandered between crossing 
Waterloo Bridge and giving the children a 
bun a-piece with their tea, — a shilling, too, 
to Felix ; but that he did not regret. Paul 
was beginning to learn a great lesson, the 
necessity of keeping in check the too im- 
pulsive kindness of his nature. Self-re- 
proaclies, too, he heaped upon his own 
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head for the few pence he had spent upon 
himself. "How can my mother and 
brother set me down so prudent and 
methodical," he whispered, "when I am 
the most impetuous fellow. That half- 
crown now, had it not been spent—" Here 
fatigife overcame him. His head drooped 
heavily forward. He woke with a start; 
but he felt so overwhelmingly sleepy. The 
room was warm as yet. Finally, he sunk 
upon the hearth-rug; and now he seemed 
standing on the brink of a bright and rapid 
river. A voice sounded in his ears. "That 
is the river of your life," said the voice. 
" Strong, and pure, and joyous in its own 
conceit, it is making its way towards wealth 
and honours. Presently it will go moaning 
beneath the willows that wilLweep on its 
banks. It will become a slow, sullen 
stream ; swollen with bitter tears, wrung 
from sad eyes, poured from overcharged 
hearts. Finally it will be swallowed up in 
the fathomless ocean of eternity." ''I 
clioosc to liope," Paul answered. The 
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voice laughed scornfully. " Hope on, poor 
fool," it said. " I hoped once." Then 
there stood before Paul, in his dream, 
Reginald Wylde, the fur-cloaked stranger, 
with a stem, sad countenance. "Look 
there, boy," he said, in a terrible tone; 
" look before you." Paul looked. The 
rapid river was already lead-coloured and 
swollen. It almost overflowed its banks; 
and there came floating down on its tide a 
gay barge, with an awning of purple and 
gold, and seated beneath it in a chair of 
state was the haughty gentleman whose 
proud countenance had so impressed Paul 
in the Strand. His white hair, his calm 
blue eye were there, and on his lip scorn 
and hauteur sat enthroned. "You shall 
smart beneath his contempt," said Reginald 
Wylde, pointing at him. "Your young, 
hot blood shall boil with rage at his unjust 
disdain; and look again." Paul looked. 
There were spots of blood on the water. 
They increased until they formed a rivulet 
n themselves, apart from the lead-coloured 
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stream, and yet belonging to it. " That is 
the life blood of one who has been — ^" The 
word died away on his lips. But now 
Paul saw a black boat approaching rapidly, 
in which lay a female form, with manacled 
hands and dishevelled hair. Two stem 
jailers guarded here. The boat came 
nearer — ^nearer. Paul looked into the face 
of the prisoner and saw the death-like 
agonised countenance of Emma, his own 
fair young sister. He stretched out his 
hands towards her with a maddened cry, 
and awoke shuddering. He laughed off 
the impression, or tried to do so. Then he 
groped his way upstairs to his attic, lighted 
a match and applied it to the end of the 
candle which Felix had blown out. The 
sombre light fell upon a dusty, carpetless 
floor, and curtainless bed. On this last lay 
Felix, buried in the deep slumber of youth 
and health. True to his instincts, and to 
that rule which teaches that self-preserva- 
tion is the first law of nature, Felix had 
gathered the whole of the scanty bed 
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clothes around him. He lay with his lips 
apart, and his fair slight hand supporting 
his small superb head. If he had wilfully 
closed his fine eyes to the fact that his 
brother would soon be coming, cold and 
tired, to bed, that brother was not the one 
to blame him. He moved him gently. 
" Felix !" Felix murmured and turned. 
^' Felix. You have all the clothes." 

" What ?" 

"The clothes wrapped round you, 
Felix." 

" Can't you let a feUow alone. I'm so 
confoundedly sleepy." He was off again in 
another moment, and snoring unmusically 
for such a handsome gentleman. 

" It was my own fault," murmured Paiil, 
" I should have come up before." So he 
lay down and slept in his clothes. 

Poor Paul ! If I had been in his place 
I would have so thumped and pushed Mr. 
Felix Withers, and have so roared in his 
ears, that, perforce, he would have awarded 
me a fair share of the blankets. But Paul 
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was too good, and too self-abnegating, at 
this early period of his history, and before 
the world had begun to teach him wisdom. 
We shall not find him always so imselfish 
and complaisant. His life was now like 
the river of his dream at its purest. The 
clay from the banks had not yet begun to 
mingle with its waters, and to stain them 
with its earth tints. Sleep on, young 
brothers, sleep on, while the great city lies 
hushed around you, and the care of the 
Omnipotent is spread over all its inhabit- 
ants, the just and the unjust alike. Sleep 
on, Paul. Brave heart, clear head, generous 
soul, pure young life. The trials that have 
tried you yet are as naught to those that 
are looming in your future. Your fresh 
cheek shall grow pale, and your trusting 
heart shall lose its faith in " things hoped 
for;" and, worse still, you shall learn to 
sneer at your act of to-night as one among 
a hxmdred acts of folly, and you will give 
it a harder title. Oh! never in all the 
"phantom years" that are to come shall 
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you return to that first state of innocence 
and gentleness. Sleep on, too, Felix, in 
your proud, young, manly beauty. You 
have an idol which you worship : it is your 
art; but there is another you value still 
more. You will never cease to consider 
the welfare of Felix Withers as the suprem- 
est of good. Self is your idol now, and 
always will be while you live. Are there 
none others like you, Felix, in all the great 
city which lies hushed around you, and over 
which the care of the Omnipotent is spread 
' on this first night of the new year ? 

^*I have only this black coat, which 
shines like coagulated candle grease," said 
Paul to his brother, the next morning, be- 
tween the intervals of washing himself and 
combing out his hair. 

Felix lay snugly coiled amid the bed 
clothes. "What makes you think about 
your coat this morning ?" 

"Oh, I'm going to see a person this 
evening, and I wish, somehow, I had some 
better clothes." 

d5 
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" What sort of a person ? Not a gentle- 
man, of course?" 

Paul did not answer. He had his own 
reasons for wishing to keep his adventure 
and appointment secret at present. 

" Not a gentleman," persisted Felix. 

"How should - I know gentlemen?" 
asked Paul. 

" Then the old coat will do," said Felix. 
Felix was always ready to preach self- 
denial to Paul, and Paul bore it so 
meekly. 

Then Paul proceeded to dress. " Shirts," 
cried he in a vexed tone. " Do you i^now, 
Felix, I can't remember the time when I 
had a whole shirt to put on, buttons and all 
in order. Now I must sit down and sew 
these on the wrists myself. They're hang- 
ing by single threads. He sat down with 
his honest face glowing from the effects of 
soap and cold water, and in clumsy fashion 
he began to sew on the buttons. His 
fingers ached with cold. 

Felix burst into a roar of laughter, and 
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Paul joined in chorus. "You'd make a 
capital sketch, Paul, now; an excellent 
caricature. I wish I could paint you. I 
would call it the, let me see, the buttonless 
shirt, or the morning dilemma, or clean shirt . 
morning, or anything you like. You 
could'nt sit there a few moments longer, 
and hand me my sketch book, could 

you ?" 

"Well, no," said Paul, beginning to 
dress. " Much as I esteem your talents, I 
prefer getting on my clothes this cold 
morning." 

"You are so unfeeling," cried Felix; 
"so selfish. Paul, you've no more sym- 
pathy than a log of wood I !" 

Paul began to hurry on his unwhisper- 
ables. Instead of retorting angrily, he 
contented himself with a jocular remark or 
two on the subject of shirts. " If anybody 
would leave me a fortune now," said he, 
"the first, the very first, things I would 
buy for myself should be a neat, first-rate, 
set of shirts. Oh! the luxury of having 
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one ready at all times ; twice a day, if you 
liked. Fine, soft, spotlessly white, and 
perfectly whole. Would'nt it be glorious, 
Felix?'' 

"Glorious," said the other. "What a 
word. My idea of glmious is something 
different." 

" Ah, you have a soul above shirts," cried 
Paul. "Good bye, old boy." He ran 
down stairs, right down to the kitchen, 
where Rachel supplied him with bread and 
tea, sweetened with some sugar from her 
own store. Rachel was in love with Paul, 
be it known, and she manifested her affec- 
tion in a hundred ways, clumsy and kind. 
On his part he had always a pleasant word 
and a smile for the maid of all work, of 
whose affection for himself, however, he 
.was in supreme ignorance. 

" Cold morning. Master Paul," said 
Rachel, who was blacking his boots. " Sit 
up close to the fire, and 'ave a good 
warm." And Paul did so. 

^' I'm drinking your sugar, Rachel." 
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" Lord bless you, no Sir. 'Tis some as 
missus put by for breakfast, which she 'av 
forgot. Master Paul." 

Master Paul believed her, and then he 
prepared to be off. Rachel drew on his 
boots for him. They were a sorry pair. 
He let her wait on him, as it seemed, to 
please her. 

" I want a new pair, don't I, Rachel, said 
he, with a sad jocularity. 

"My brother-in-law is a shoemaker at 
Camberwell, and will make you a pair on 
credit, if you won't mind the obligations to 
a friend," said Rachel, with coarse, well- 
meaning kindness. 

Paul's cheek glowed scarlet, and he 
rushed out with a slight, " No thank you, 
Rachel." 

That evening, at eight precisely, Paul 
presented himself at No. 17, Piccadilly. 
The gay west end was a blaze with lights, 
and alive with carriages, and omnibuses, 
and cabs. Paul, in the shining black coat, 
out of which he had grown, and which was 
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called by courtesy his best, did not present 
a very fashionable appearance; but his 
glowing youth and health might have been 
envied by many a sickly denizen of the 
aristocratic quarter. He knocked at the 
door of a large house, with a green verandah 
in front. A young footman, in neat drab 
livery and a quiet respectful demeanour, 
appeared. "Is this No. 17? Does a Mr. 
Reginald Wylde live here ?" 

"Yes, Sir. Master expects a young 
gentleman at eight. Please to walk up." 

Inlo a spacious hall, with a handsomely 
carved oak table and chairs, and a lofty 
lamp over head, shedding a soft brilliant 
light on all; up a wide staircase thickly 
carpeted with rich crimson brussels, on 
which the sorry boots of the young brewer's 
clerk seemed to be strangely out of place ; 
then into a room brilliantly lighted with a 
splendid chandelier. Pier glasses reaching 
from floor to ceiling, paintings on the walls, 
a magnificent fire burning in the low grate, 
and couches and chairs of green velvet 
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abounding in luxurious profusion. This 
took poor Paul a little by surprise. He 
hesitated and faltered. 

"Come in," said the voice which had 
spoken on Waterloo Bridge. " Come in. 
Have you dined ?" 

" No, Sir. That is—-" Paul stammered 
and blushed. 

" Neither have I," said Reginald Wylde, 
easily. "We will dine tite-a-tStey which 
means alone ; but perhaps you know ^hat 
akeady ?" 

" That we are to dine alone. Sir, or that 
tetS-a-tete means we shall be confidentially 
private ?" asked Paul, quietly- " I did not 
know that you expected me to dinner, 
Mr. Wylde ; but I have long known the 
meaning of tete-a-tete.^^ 

" You are a very knowing cove, I think," 
said Reginald Wylde, degenerating into 
slang, which was sometimes his custom. 
"A ver/ knowing cove. Do you know 
what that means ?" He accompanied these 
words with a cordial grasping of hands, and 
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then he forced his visitor into a cushioned 
seat close to the fire, and he stood on the 
hearth rug, and contemplated Paul with a 
steady scrutinising gaze. Paul returned his 
scrutiny with respect, it is true, but still 
with earnestness. 

Reginald Wylde had a variable counte- 
nance. Sometimes its expression was that 
of mere good humour and joviality. Such 
was it now, as he stood confronting Paul on 
the hearth rug. He was ruddy besides, 
and to that style of face one is apt to attri- 
bute a large share of good temper. His 
eyes were very beautiful — ^large and bright, 
and full of a hidden smouldering fire, of 
genius, not of passion nor of feeling. The 
brow was broad and benevolent, and on 
the large lips, which were too thick for 
regular beauty, there lingered a smile of 
singular sweetness. He bore no resem- 
blance to the cynic of Waterloo Bridge, 
who had professed himself disgusted with 
the world and its belongings. He was 
carelessly dressed in a suit of dark blue 
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broadcloth. His coat was trimmed with 
rich brown fur, his waistcoat was of dark 
blue satin, crossed by a massive golden 
chain, from which depended sundry coins 
of gold. His linen was spotlessly white, and 
his feet were thrust into large yellow velvet 
Turkish-looking slippers. He wore a blue 
satin scarf, instead of a cravat, crossed over 
his chest, and the ends untidily tucked into 
his waistcoat. A strong odour of cigars 
pervaded his richly furnished room and his 
own person. 

^' Well, what do you think of me ?'* he 
asked suddenly of Paul, who had been 
noting all these particulars. 

*What do you think of me, sir?" 
answered Paul, with a smile. 

" m tell you when we have dined, but 
now I want your opinion of myself. Do 
you think me a very handsome man ?" 

« No,'' said Paul, bluntly. " But I think 
you a very good-natured, generous-hearted 
man, and something tells me you have 
great talents too, of some kind." 
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"But you won't have it I'm hand- 
some ? Haven't I a delicately curved lip, 
eh?" 

Paul felt annoyed a moment, then he 
said, " You are trying to mock me, sir, I 
think." 

" No, on my honour," returned the other. 
"But here comes the dinner. Sit down, 
and eat all before you." 

Hungry as Paul was, he could not have 
managed that, although the dinner was 
delicious to the famished boy. It was 
served simply on two trays, covered with 
white fine cloths. The deferential young 
footman attended. There were stewed 
eels, and there was partridge pie, and 
a boiled fowl, and a tongue, and sweet- 
bread with mushrooms. There were po- 
tatoes, mealy, and smoking hot ; there were 
carrots, and artichokes, and spinach, so 
transmogrified, that Paul could not teU 
their names. The deferential young foot- 
man aforesaid poured out the sparkling 
ale of Bass into crystal goblets, whereof 
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Paul and Reginald did quaff, and the 
former begun soon to get flushed and ex- 
cited. He did not speak much; his usual 
libations of black tea and weak coffee had 
ill prepared him for this royal feast. At 
last the things were carried away, and the 
deferential footman, after replenishing the 
fire, brought in wine glasses and decanters, 
and a silver spirit case, with tall bottles, 
labelled brandy, whiskey, rum. He brought 
also sugar and lemons, and some pretty 
dessert plates, on which were bunches of 
purple grapes, and large ruddy brown 
pears, and pale oranges, and candied 
finiits, and French plums, and bon 
bons. 

When they were alone, Reginald Wylde 
lighted his cigar, and handed one to Paul. 
" Do you smoke, or eat finxit ?" he asked, 
"or both?" 

" Fruit, if you please." 

"Here you are, grapes and a pear. 
Finish those off. And now, in regard to 
the lush, what is your game ? Port, or 
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Madeira ? Or are you for the more potent 
style of going to work ?" 

"Madeira, if you please/' said Paul, 
who had never tasted it, and who wanted 
to find out what it was like. 

" I don't admire your taste, my young 
friend. Madeira is my abhorrence. I stick 
to the whiskey. I am an Irishman, and I 
always stand up for the institutions of my 
country." So Reginald Wylde made him- 
self a strong glass of punch, and then went 
on smoking his eternal cigar; while Paul 
ate his grapes and sipped his Madeira. 

"Before dinner," said Wylde, "you 
asked me for my opinion of you. Shall I 
give it now ?" 

Paul's cheek glowed as he answered, 
" Yes." 

"Well. I think you want new boots, 
and a new coat, and I fancy you want a 
few sovereigns in your pocket." 

" I might start up and ask if you meant 
to insult me," returned Paul, " if I were 
given to acting; but I am not, and I am 
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sure you would not invite me here to insult 
me ; for I never harmed you. Still, I can't 
understand your meaning." 

" How do you know so certainly that I 
did not ask you here to insult you? It 
may be a pastime I am fond of mdulging 
in to entrap the unwary youths into my 
house, give them a dinner, and then make 
fools of them, eh ?" 

"It may be," said Paul, hotly, " and your 
insolence would have this advantage, that 
the man who had eaten of your bread could 
not knock you down stairs." And now 
Paul stood up with his grey honest eyes 
sparkling with anger. 

" Sit down, child," cried the fun-loving 
Irishman, good-humouredly, " and don't 
talk balderdash. Look here," and he bared 
his arm to the shoulder. " Here's muscle. 
Why, man, I was the best boxer at Trinity. 
You, indeed, with your loose, weak joints, 
to talk of knocking down Keginald Wylde. 
Wait at least ten years, and then I think 
you'll be a strapping fellow. You have the 
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promise. You are nearly a head taller 
than I am now ; but you're as weak as a 
rush. Sit down, won't you. Are you 
vicious and revengefiil ?" 

" No, Sir ; but I can't understand — ^" 
* No," said the other, interrupting him, 
" that's it ; you can't understand me. I'm 
a riddle young man, and shall puzzle your 
brains for a long time to come. In the 
first place, I'm a scamp. I spend a third of 
my income in cigars. I fi:equent such 
haunts as the Cider Cellars, and I am great 
at Evans's and other places besides, which 
your modest youth has not dreamed of. I 
have a large development of the animal in 
my organisation. I like good dinners, and 
good ale, and strong punch, and stronger 
cigars. I am no saint, young Sir. No 
amiable, large hearted philanthropist, as you 
perhaps, in your innocence, have imagined. 
You say you think me generous and 
kind. Fooh! There's scarcely such a 
thing to be met with as genuine kind- 
ness ; and I'm not a whit better than the 
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rest of the world, and perhaps not a whit 
worse. 

"Now about yourself. I've said quite 
enough on the subject of Reginald Wylde. 
Let me talk of you. I see you're very poor 
and very independent, and very honest; 
and besides, you're full of sentiment and 
poetry, and you have fine ideas of honour, 
and from the value you set on kindness I 
suspect you are very good in your poor 
way to your fellow worms, eh? You 
would share your last crust with a hungry 
dog, and if you have little brothers all your 
spare coppers go to them ; but you're like a 
very bright morning — you're too good to . 
last. Ten years hence all the sentiment 
will have been knocked out of you. You 
will eat what crusts you can get, and the 
dog may go hang for all you will care. As 
for the coppers, or shillings, or sovereigns 
you may chance to have then, I fancy you 
will keep them pretty safely housed. Your 
mere honesty will remain. That is a part 
of yourself, if I can read the human coun- 
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tenance ; but you will have dipped deeply 
into forbidden pleasures, and you will 
despise the world, as I do now. But I 
think you'll make your way in it." 

" The other night, sir, you said that was 
all but impossible, without friends or inter* 
est. I have neither." 

"No, you will want somebody to give 
you a lift." 

" I have nobody to give me one, Mr- 
Wylde." 

" Well," paid the other, lighting another 
cigar, " I'll give you one. I'll give you a 
lift." 

" What species of lift ?" asked Paul, with 
quiet humour. " A lift down stairs ?" 

" No. I mean I will put you in a way of 
earning your bread honourably. I feel sure 
if you live you'll pay me one day. You're 
not a drone, you're a worker, and you have 
brains besides. You're patient, and earnest, 
and hopeful. Yes, I'U give you a lift, lad. 
I want to put my theory into practice, and 
to see if I have judged you rightly. If you 
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turn out an idle good for nought, then good 
bye to my faith in my own penetration. 
And now I want you to tell me your name 
and parentage, and prospects. I don't ask 
from idle curiosity." 

Now, I intend to avail myself of a story 
teller's privileges, and instead of giving you 
Paul's account of his family's antecedents, I 
shall give you mine. It will be more im- 
partial you know, and Paul's reticence on 
certain points will not be imitated by me. 
I will tell you all that I know about the 
Withers. 

Leetham and Jacob Withers were the 
sons of a foxhunting, drinking, swearing 
gentleman farmer, with very little educa- 
tion, and the smallest possible amount of 
brains with which a man can contrive to 
live respectably, and be reckoned in his 
senses. I never did consider Joseph Withers 
perfectly sane, but perhaps I was singular 
in my judgment. I only judged from his 
manner of going to work, and selfishly 
squandering his patrimony on the lowest 
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sensual pleasures. It was nothing to him 
that his boys wanted educating^ and his 
wife wanted nourishing with good port, 
and tending with gentle care. 

She was not a complaining creature, who 
worried out the lives of her acquaintances 
with the narration of her sufferings. She 
was a meek, pale, beautiful woman, cheer- 
ful and kindly, and unselfish to a degree, 
educated beyond her station. But I am 
speaMng of sixty years ago, when farmers' 
daughters did not learn geology, botany, 
and thorough bass, as they do now. Paul's 
grandmother had not learned these things, 
but she had read much. She was versed in 
history and divinity ; she was a pious wo- 
man, not a religious hypocrite, as Reginald 
Wylde called all who ever spoke on serious 
subjects; but only a quiet, truthful, sensi- 
ble woman, with her faith pointing towards 
Heaven, while her hope was centred on her 
two sons, and her charity was universal, 
pure, long suffering, kind, not puffed up. 
She had married Joseph Withers for love, 
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the childish love of a girl of seventeen. She 
was an orphan, and she brought him ten 
thousand pounds. Perhaps he married her 
for that ; his own affairs were beginning to 
get embarrassed even then. It was in one 
of the rich midland counties that his farm 
and home were situated. 

The writer of these pages loves the mid- 
lands. There is no part of our island, he 
thinks, where the foliage is so luxuriant, 
where the turf is so brightly, green, where 
the villages lie so coyly nestled among the 
blossoming orchards. 

But to return to Paul's grandparents. 
Kate Withers bore her husband two sons, 
and then she drooped, and sunk into ill 
health ; her cheek lost its bloom, her step 
its lightness, but she lived many years, 
lived to see her husband spending all his 
money and her dowry on wine, and horse 
racing, and worse ; Uved to see her eldest 
boy, Leetham, who was gentle and beau- 
tiful like herself, oppressed prematurely 
with care and sorrow, and her younger son, 
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Jacob, sharpened prematurel} into a man 
of the world before he had lived sixteen 
summers. She lived to see this, and then 
she died, and was laid in the village 
churchyard. 

Soon after, the mortgages on the form 
were called in, and Joseph Withers found 
himself, at the age of forty-one, with his 
farm taken from him, and its value spent, 
his wife's dower spent, his own health and 
strength spent likewise, and his two tall 
half educated boys penniless and homeless. 
Perhaps he did not reckon that the life of 
his dead wife had been spent likewise, or, 
at least, her end hastened by the ceaseless 
anxiety to which his cruel spendthrift con- 
duct had condemned her. He did not 
shoot himself, or take poison ; he had not 
the courage. He lived about upon his 
friends for a while, then he became a horse 
jockey, and he broke his neck at last in a 
steeple chase. 

Now for the boys. There were friends 
found for them. Their father's ancestors 
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had held "the Orchards" for more than 
a century. Everybody pitied the boys. 
Through interest, Leetham obtained a situ- 
ation in the excise, father a mean employ 
for the son of a landed owner; but he 
was willing, he declared, whatever he 
could find for his hands to do, to do it 
with all his might. He thought so, poor 
fellow; he meant well, but he was one 
of those beings essentially unfitted for 
the world, for the pushing, striving, prac- 
tical saving, money mafejng world that 
is. 

There were some unpaid debts of his 
father's, which Leetham resolved to dis- 
charge. He begun generously to pay for 
clothes worn out before he was higher 
than the table; for groceries consumed 
before he knew the difference between 
pepper corns and coffee berries. Mean- 
while, his own butcher and tailor called 
in vain for their money, and his landlady 
often "troubled" him for the rent to no 
p urpose. 
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In the county town of St. Clements, 
where he lived, he was, of course, well 
known. He was drawn unwittingly into 
the small dissipations of the place. He 
became wild, in a provincial sense of the 
word. The same amount of folly might 
have passed unknown in London, but at St. 
Clements, Leetham was noted as fast, and 
even worse. His was, after all, a fine 
nature. He was generous to a fault. He 
never passed a beggar without bestowing a 
copper, if he owned at the time one. He 
was gentleness itself, and yet he was brave 
as a lion in times of danger. To a pas- 
sionate love of nature he joined a no less 
passionate love of field sports, inherited 
firom his father, and much of his time was 
spent in scourmg the woods round St. Cle- 
ments with his gun and dogs. Intellect- 
ually, he was the superior of his brother 
Jacob, but he was half educated. He 
could write sweet verses on a field of corn, 
on the rising of the sun, on his own sensa- 
tions when he first saw and loved Maria 
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Attwood ; but, alas ! he could not spell, so 
his verses were laughed at. Poor Leetham I 
Poor gentle, manly, weak, improvident 
Leetham ! 

Maria Attwood, the daughter of a rich 
American planter, had been sent to London 
to be educated at a first-rate school. There 
she had remained some years; but her 
health failing before her time was out, she 
was sent fi'om town to the purer air of St. 
Clements, in the Midland Counties, where 
she remained under the care of a lady, 
who, as the advertisements say, "received 
a few young ladies to educate with her own 
daughters." 

At the home of a school-fellow, she met 
the young exciseman ; it was at a farm 
house, where she had gone to pass the 
Easter vacation. Is there such a thing as 
fate ? What else could have brought these 
two imprudent, childish, sanguine beings 
together, and have caused them to love 
each other at first sight? Impetuous, and 
madly in love, the two eloped a week after 
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their first introduction, the lovely American 
assuring Leetham of her papa's speedy 
forgiveness. Peihaps it would have been 
accorded, but the very next mail brought 
the young couple the news of the failure 
and utter ruin of Maria's father, and of his 
death by suicide. What was to be done 
now ? Leetham took his young wife to his 
heart, and comforted her, and she wept 
tears of love and sorrow on his shoulder. 
Then they went on living together, with 
much the same notion of paying their way 
as Dora, the little wife of Copperfield, 
entertained, who, when asked by her 
adoring David " How are we to live, my 
dear ?" answered, smilingly, " Oh, any 
how." So Leetham and Maria lived any 
how, and debts and children were multi- 
plied unto them. 

Jacob, the younger, had been taken into 
the office of a thriving country lawyer who 
had had some dealings with his father. 
Here he swept out the office occasionally, 
and made himself generally useful in copy- 
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ing, and he received fifteen shillings a week. 
Out of this income even, Jacob contrived to 
save a little. At the end of two years so 
well had he acquitted himself, so sharp had 
he shewn himself, that Upton, who was the 
head lawyer in the little town of Appleton, 
nine miles only from the county town of 
St. Clement's, resolved to have him articled 
to himself at his own cost. He felt sure 
the lad would repay him well one day. 
Perhaps Upton had need of a keen, confi- 
dential partner, and Jacob seemed the 
inan for Upton. He earned enough to sup- 
port himself at this time by practising 
quietly at half-price among the farmers with 
whom he stood high. Just as his articles 
were out there came a crash upon 
the house of Upton, the foundations of 
which had certainly not been laid upon a 
rock. A long course of successful cheating 
was suddenly brought to a close. Forgery 
even was suspected; and the wretched 
lawyer fled the country, leaving his family 
disgraced and beggared. Here was a blight 
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for Jacob. The lad was honest, though 
sharp; but who would believe that now? 
All the business went to other oflGices, and 
the firm of Upton closed for ever. 

There were half-a-dozen hungry lawyer 
in the tiny picturesque town of Appleton, 
and how could Jacob Withers, with his 
doubly-blighted prospects, hope to stand 
against them? Hope he did, however; 
not with youth's frank buoyancy, but with 
a sullen, stem determination. He had 
saved about fifty pounds; and he took a 
small cottage, and fmnished an ofiice and a 
bed-room, and hired a woman to come in 
and clean his rooms and cook his meals, 
and he set up as a lawyer, at first with no 
practice. Jacob never had any youth. 
His cheek was pale, and wasted with night 
watchings and anxiety, before twenty-five 
years had passed on his head. He strove 
to be rich. He strove with might and 
main, with all a strong man's energy, with 
unwearied patience, with untiring industry, 
and with decent honesty also. 
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" I can't get out, I can't get out," cried 
Lawrence Sterne's starling, beating its poor 
"wings against the bars of its cruel prison- 
house. "I can't get on, I can't get on," 
muttered pale Jacob Withers, pacing his 
poor chamber in the night watches when he 
should have been sleeping soundly. He 
did get on at last though. Business came 
back slowly to him at first. Then, when 
his keenness, and honesty, and patience 
became known and valued, it poured in 
steadily. 

All this time his brother Leetham and 
his wife were struggling in a maze of debts, 
and difficulties, and foolish extravagancies 
at St. Clements, nine miles distant fi'om 
the pale, persevering, patient lawyer. Jacob 
always detested his brother's wife. She 
had no tact, and she continually jarred 
upon liis nerves with her impetuosity and 
talkativeness. At last poor Leetham died 
suddenly of a heart complaint, to which he 
had long been subject. Maria was then the 
mother of five little helpless children ; and 
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not only was she penniless, but her hus- 
band's debts were unpaid. 

Jacob attended his brother's funeral, and 
then sought an interview with the widow. 
It was to tell her emphatically never to 
expect a farthing's worth of help for herself 
or her offspring from his hands. Was he 
cruel ? I think he was. Many people to 
whom Mrs. Withers related the fact in alter 
years stood aghast at his hard hearted- 
ness ; but he did not give it a thought. 
He never meant to be cruel. He had just 
begun to cease to raise that bitter inward 
cry which reminded me of the caged star- 
ling. He had just begun to get on ; and 
now this dreadful, helpless, talkative, fine 
lady, widow of his brother, to be cast upon 
him, with her five brats. You see, it drove 
him wild, and so he put an end to her 

hopes at once. 

But still Maria Withers found Mends. 

A subscription was raised for her, and 

she was set up in a school — a day 

school at first. The news of this sub- 
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scription was carried over to Appleton, 
and poured into the shuddering ears of 
the man who was beginning to get on 
by some of those beings who make 
it their business to spread unpleasant 
tidings, and who abound in English country 
towns. 

Afterwards Mrs. Withers grew dissatisfied 
with her humble day school; she took a 
large house, and ran in debt for the furni- 
ture. She was hasty tempered, and one of 
those people who always say the wrong 
thing in the wrong place, and to the wrong 
person. She quarrelled with her friends; 
she lost her school ; her ftimiture was 
seized; and once more disgrace, and 
debt, and misery came like a storm upon 
the Withers. 

Again the Appleton lawyer, who had by 
this time married a wife with six thousand 
pounds, who had moved into a large sub- 
stantial brick house with a conservatory at- 
tached to it, and stables behind ; who had 
become a member of the Appleton hunt. 
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and who already gave very good dinner 
parties to the provincial aristocracy— again 
this man, between whom and Laurence 
Sterne's starling all resemblance had long 
ago ceased, was made to blush for the mis- 
fortunes and faults of his poor relations. He 
was a violent man when roused, and he 
swore a great oath that whUe his sister-in- 
law lived he would ignore her existence and 
that of her children altogether. He was a 
resolute man. To all the passionate appeals 
for bread and help that the suffering family 
addressed lo him afterwards he opposed no- 
thing but silence. Only once did he put 
pen to paper to address his sister-in-law. 
The Withers were in deep poverty at a 
town ten miles from St. Clements, where 
Mrs. Withers, without understanding the 
business, had started a bonnet shop. They 
were living in lodgings, when suddenly it 
struck Mrs. Withers that she might as well 
try threats with this obdurate Jacob. So 
she wrote and informed him that she could 
no longer support all her chiMren, and that 
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it was her intention to send the two 
youngest, Alfred and Patty, aged four and 
six, to him the neM week under the care of 
a lady friend, when shame would compel him 
to do his duty by them. The man who 
had got on acted very wisely. He returned 
the threatening letter, and across it were 
written these words, full of emphasis:-^ 
" The lady and her charge, if sent, will, 
like this, be retmned." So they were not 
sent. Jacob Withers knew what he was 
about. 

Mrs. Withers taught hef children to 
write and spell, and Paul taught himself to 
think and reason. This boy "v^as like his 
father in his passionate love for the country, 
and in his fervid adoration for the beauti- 
ful ; but he was like his Uncle Jacob iti 
honesty, industry, and a strong wish to get 
on. He made inends with a poor, starving, 
French professor, who once lodged in the 
house with him for two years; and this 
man taught him his language, of which 
Paul had now a very fair knowledge* Two 
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years before, when he was fifteen, the 
family had come up to town to try their 
luck. They had not succeeded; and at 
the time we find them in Portarlington 
Place they were poor indeed, and steeped 
to the lips in hopeless misery. 

"And so you have a mother and any 
quantity of brothers on your mind," said 
Keginald Wylde, when Paul had finished 
speaking. " That won't do, Paul (I intend 
to call you Paul, you knowj. That won't 
do if you mean to get on. I had rather see 
a man burdened even with a wife and 
children of his own; but the man who is 
loaded with a mother and sisters never gets 
rich. I can't say why ; but I've noticed it, 
Paul, and youll find what I say true. You 
must give up your mother, Paul." 

Paul shook his head. 

"What? You won't?" Well, if you 
had consented, I should not have placed 
much faith in your goodness, Paul, if there 
be such a thing in this world; but you 
must get your mother, and your tribes of 
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little Withers' off your mind, before you 
talk to me about your plans for yourself. 
I can't have an excitable mother, and a lot 
of little brothers, squalling round my model 
worker and money spinner, whom I picked 
up on Waterloo Bridge. There is a very 
great family, Paul, called Roggmoore, a real 
aristocratic family, you know, with blue 
blood in their veins and all that sort of 
thing. The eldest son is heir to an earl- 
dom. This family is amazingly rich, and 
unutterably proud, and excruciatingly polite 
and condescending, Paul, to me, and I hate 
'em. Do you hear? These Roggmoores 
have a palace in St. James's Square, and a 
castle in Scotland, and a place called Rogg- 
moore Park, in Hampshire, a splendid 
affair. And then, in Wales, they have a 
sweet little estate, called Roggmoore Lodge, 
where the sons go every year to shoot; 
and I heard Charles Bingham Roggmoore, 
the heir, who is just twenty-one, say, yes- 
terday, that he would give a respectable 
woman £70 a-year to live at Roggmoore 
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Lodge and take care of it always, and look 
over the few servants they keep there. I'll 
recommend your mother, and he'll take 
her ; and your sister, too, may find a home 
there, and your mother can place the kids 
at school As for your artist brother, I'm 
an artist myself; so send him to me with 
his drawings, and I'll recommend him to a 
fiiend of mine who is going into Italy, and 
I think he'U take him." 

"Tou an artist 1" cried Paul, astonished. 

"Yes," said the other, coolly. "Have 
you never heard, Paul, of Keginald Wylde's 
paintings?" 

It was a great name in the artist world, 
but Paul had forgotten it. Felix would 
not have done so. He slapped his hand on 
his forehead, and arraigned his own stu- 
pidity. 

" Well, good night now," said Reginald 
Wylde, rising. "I am off to my club. 
Come again in four days, and bring the 
embryo artist with you. Get him out of 
your head before you begin to work. 
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Good night, Paul. First, though, I insist 
on your carrying away the whole of that 
dessert in your pockets, as a gift from me 
to your small fry at home.*^ And he began 
to stuff Paulas pockets with pears, oranges, 
and sweetmeats. "You may take your 
mother that bottle of whiskey, with my 
love, if you like ; but, on second thoughts^ 
no, it might get her into bad habits. Good 
night, Paul." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



PAUL. 



There was great rejoicing the next day at 
Portarlington Place when Paul unfolded his 
budget, which he could not refrain from 
doing any longer. The pears, and oran- 
ges, and sweetmeats were equally divided 
among them all. Felix was wild with de- 
light at the idea of an introduction to the 
eccentric artist, Reginald Wylde, who had 
long been envied by the young, struggling 
aspirant. Emma, who detested London, or 
rather the London of her experience, which 
consisted for the most part of privations, 
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Walworth, and Miss Quinn, was rampant 
with expectation. To damp all this, poor 
Mrs. Withers looked ruefully at the ragged 
wardrobes of the whole family, and won- 
dered how they could be rendered present- 
able. 

At the end of three days Paul knocked 
again, at eight o'clock in the evening, at the 
doOT of 17, Piccadilly, and he and Felix 
were ushered kxto the presence of Reginald 
Wylde. The room was brilliant as ever, 
and the host jocund. He advanced and 
shook both brothers by the hand. "Dinner 
first," said Reginald Wylde, "and business 
afterwards." 

The dinner came up. How Felix 
enjoyed the turkey, and tongue, and 
vegetables^ and pigeon pie; and how 
Reginald Wylde noted the excellence 
of his appetite, and his keen and gratifying 
appreciation of the gastronomical talents of 
the chef -de cuisine^ is not for me to tell. At 
length the things were removed, and Regi- 
nald and his shabby clad young guesti^ drew 
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round the fire, and gave their attention to 
punch and cigars; for in compliance with 
the expressed wish of their host, they suf- 
fered him to concoct for each of them a 
glass of his native beverage. 

"I've been writing to Appleton and to 
St. Clements^ Paul,'' said Reginald Wylde, 
at length, "to find out if your account was 
true ; not that I doubted you at all, but as 
I meant to recommend your mother to thgse 
patrons of mine, the Roggmoore's, I wished 
to have uncontestable proof that she was of 
average respectability. I find she is, and 
IVe recommended her, and they'll take her. 
No doubt that might have been conveyed to 
you, my young firiend, with more delicacy ; 
but I have not a particle of delicacy in my 
composition, and I am universally acknow- 
ledged by my set to be the most ungentle- 
manly man in London, so excusez-moi, Paul, 
mon amV^ 

Paul nodded to him gratefully. " When 
will my mother be wanted, sir ?" 

" Soon," responded Wylde. " And she'll 
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want money, Paul. I thought of that, and 
I told Charles Bingham Roggmoore, Esq., 
the heir and owner of Roggmoore Lodge, 
that the person whom I wished to recom- 
mend had met with reverses, and wanted 
money* Whereupon the young millionaire 
gave me a twenty pound note to hand to 
your mother in advance on her salary, and 
there it is. I have written down the route 
she is to take on this card, and I hope she'll 
be at Roggmoore, in Cragshire, Wales, by 
this day week. She will merely have to 
overlook the servants, and order food for 
the household from the neighbouring town 
of Aberglaise ; in fact, she'll be the house- 
keeper, and I hope she'll acquit herself 
well. The sons, (they have only sons in 
the Roggmoore family) go down there in 
June and July for fishing, and again in the 
late autmnn for shooting of wild ducks, &c., 
&c. If she sees that the house is well swept, 
the sheets well aired, the dinners well 
cooked, and good fires kept, she will satisfy 
those aristocratic young scions, Charles, 
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Koderick, and Albert Roggmoore. Now, 
Mr. Felix Withers, I hear you are a brother 
artist. Will you allow me to look at one or 
two of your sketches ?" So he looked at 
them kindly, indulgently, then he replaced 
them in the. portfolio. " When I was last 
in Rome," said he, "I made a copy of a 
painting, in which was a face strongly 
resembling your own, but the profile was 
not so perfect. Turn your head, so. Yes,- 
Goyle will be charmed to have you for a 
model* As for your drawings, come down 
and look at some of my productions. The 
lower part of this house is given up to my 
art. You, also, Paul, can come with us." 

They all went down into the suite of 
rooms on the ground floor, and as I, like 
Paul, am no artist, I cannot describe to you 
rationally what the paintings of Wylde 
were like, I dare say you have all seen 
some of them at the various exhibitions 
of paintings with which London abounds. 
Felix was enraptured with most of what he 
saw. What struck Paul's fancv the most. 
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although he could not express his admka- 
tion ' in technical terms, was an exquisite 
copy of the woman taken in adultery, the 
original of which may be seen at present in 
the Luxembourg, at Paris. I forget not 
only the name of the master who executed 
it, but even the school to which it belongs, 
whether German, Venetian, or Florentine. 
So you can easily form some idea of the 
depth of my ignorance on such matters; 
but that does not prevent my very genuine 
admiration for most good paintings, and, 
like Paul, I have stood spell-bound before 
this picture. All the rest have gone out, 
the woman cowers, trembling as it were, 
with shame and fear at the feet of Him 
who does not accuse her, and who tells her, 
moreover, " To go in peace." I am positive 
the artist must have been inspired when he 
painted that countenance,^ irradiated with 
divine love. Not alone is it beautiful, 
pitying, gentle, heavenly, but about the 
mouth there lingers an expression impos- 
sible to define — so fraught with mercy, so 

VOL. I. F 
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consoling, so pardoning, that when I stood 
before the original, in Paris, I almost think 
I felt a tear start to my eye. It was the 
same with Paul, who was entranced with 
the work before him, and the sad, sweet 
face about which the pale golden hair fell 
like a glory. 

Reginald Wylde aroused him rudely by 
a slap on the shoulder. "What are you 
about, friend Paul? I have been telling 
your brother to call here to-morrow at 
twelve and see Goyle, and I'll be bound I 
can make some arrangement between them. 
He must not be above making himself 
useful to his master at first, like any other 
apprentice ; but he'll not find Goyle a 
tjnrant ; and when he begins to improve he 
will get a sale for his pictures. Goyle will 
give him a small salary at once, for he 
means to travel all over Italy, and your bro- 
ther will be useful to him in a hundred ways." 

" Thank you, again and agair:," cried 
Paul, grasping his hand. " Thank you, 
and God bless you.'' 
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" I hope he will," said the other, care- 
lessly. " And now, young Sirs, good night. 
I am off to my club. And, Paul, don't you 
come here again until all the rest are off. 
Do you hear ?" 

The next few days were devoted to the 
buying and making of necessary clothes for 
Mrs. Withers and Emma. Felix insisted, 
with a praiseworthy appreciation of his 
own importance, that seven pounds out of 
the twenty should be spent on his own 
wardrobe* Paul took nothing. He called 
on the landlord, and the butcher, and the 
draper in the Walworth Road, whose united 
bills came to thirty poimds, and he told 
them that he believed the furniture at 
Portarlington Place (which had been paid 
for, I forgot to state, with a present of sixty 
pounds, which Mrs. Withers had received 
two years before from an old American 
planter, a friend of her father's) would pay 
all that was due, and if not, urged Paul, 
you shall not lose. You shall always 
know my address. But these people, 

f2 
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seeing Paul so earnest, and so honest, were 
not inclined to be severe. The landlord 
was to take the house and all in it on the 
next Monday, and he and the other two 
were to have the things sold, and divide 
the produce. So Paul left them. Mrs. 
Withers intended to take the two little ones 
with her and place them at a boarding 
school at Aberglaise. 

Miss Quinn, poor soul, was in a sad way ; 
and saucy EacheVs face was grim with 
tears. Emma was sewing a body on to a 
new morning dress, and Mrs. Withers was 
murmuring at the parting from her two 
sons whom she tenderly loved, when Miss 
Quinn biu'st into the parlour. " So you're 
going. Well, I'm glad you're so well off. 
Its sudden, though ; and I would not build 
too much on such a thing." 

Emma Withers started up. Her fair 
cheek flushed, her dark eye flashed with 
haughty anger. "Don't talk any more 
vulgar impudence here. Miss Quinn. We're 
as independent now as you are. You've 
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insulted us long enough, I think; but, 
thank God, we're not obliged to bear it any 
longer. Your reign is over, you nasty, 
spiteful, canting, withered, old hypocrite." 
She stopped for sheer want of breath, and ' 
then gave way to her over-exdted feelings 
in a violent burst of weeping. 

Miss Quinn walked out of the room, and 
out of the house ; and she sent for all her 
things that night, and she never wished 
" God speed you " to one of the Withers's. 
When Paul heard it he was sorry; but 
who could stay the passionate torrent of 
Emma's once roused wrath ? 

Felix went to Italy. The others went 
to Roggmoore Lodge, in Cragshire. Paul 
remained in Walworth. With the last few 
shillings he had earned from the brewer he 
took an humble lodging for one night, and 
the next day he called on Reginald Wylde. 

"And so you are left alone, friend 
Paul," said the artist, half turning his head. 
It was afternoon, about three o'clock, and 
Paul had been ushered into his studio by 
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his orders. Wylde was seated before his 
canvass, working away earnestly. 

Paul approached him and looked over 
his shoulder. " Shall I not disturb you, 
Mr. Wylde?" 

" I think not. If you do Til mention it," 
said the other, coolly. 

" But had'nt I better call again ?" 

" No, no. Don't bother. I told you to 
call at this time. I meant it." 

Wylde went on painting the crimson 
robe of a royal personage, the rest of the 
painting was covered by a cloth. Paul 
walked up to the fire and warmed his hands 
sans ceremonie. 

" That's right," said Wylde, glancing to- 
wards him. " Make yourself at home." 

So Paul leaned back in an arm chair, 
and took up the day's TimeSj which lay 
near at hand. He was soon buried deep in 
the leading article. 

^' Anything about the French Emperor T^' 
asked Wylde. 

" Yes, Sir." 
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" The papers are usually fiiU of him now. 
He is the man of the day," said Wylde. 
"An inscrutable, patient, wise, ambitious 
schemer. How our ignorant penny-a-line 
journals do load him with abuse. A man 
whose giant intellect they cannot fathom, 
whose courage they cannot imitate, and 
who will yet be lifted to the highest 
pinnacle of power in Europe, despite the 
audacity of these wretched scribblers. The 
TimeSj perhaps, strives to be impartial ; but 
even that is often redolent of prejudice and 
party feeling. I seldom read an English 
newspaper." 

" Do you admire Louis Napoleon, Sir ?" 
"As I admire Julius Caesar and Oliver 
Cromwell." 

" Widely different characters those," 
urged Paul. 

" And Napoleon differs from them also. 
He lives in different times, and rules a 
different people. The element is the same 
in all these great men. Power, place, self- 
aggrandisement, the mastery of the wills, 
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and minds, and passions of the people is 
all they aim at. Napoleon is a great 
man/' 

" Is he a good one ?" asked Paul. 

" My dear Paul, there is no such, thing 
as a good man to be found, unless it be in 
some sequestered wilds, where, perchance, 
he exists in the person of a hard-working 
curate, who eats oatmeal porridge for his 
dinner,^ and walks ten miles in the snow to 
pray with a dying pauper. I have seea 
such things, I have met with such good 
men. They are all of one stamp — ^meek 
and spiritless ; and learned, too,, sometimes. 
Invariably heavy companions, and consum- 
mate bores. Stir the fire, Paul, if you 
please, and don't speak again for five 
minutes." 

Paul did not speak for ten. Then Wylde 
threw down his brush, started to his legs,, 
yawned, stretched out his arms, and finally 
sauntered up to the fire and laid his hand 
on Paul's shoulder. 

" And did you cry when your mother 
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and the bairns stepped into the train this 
morning, and were whirled away out ot 
your sight ?" 

" No." 

"A faint no. I believe in my heart 
there are tears in your eyes now. And 
Felix, the Greek statue, the model Felix, 
did you see him off last mght from London 
Bridge with Goyle?" 

" Yes, Sir." " 

"He didn't cry, TU be bound, there 
was no room for tears in his eyes. Your 
brother may, perhaps, make a painter, but 
he will always be a fool. I don't like 
Felix, Paul." 

Paul wmced. 

"You find my plain speaking unplea- 
sant," said Reginald, lighting himself a 
cigar. " Attribute it to my acknowledged 
want of manners, and ignorance of good 
breeding. I'm not a gentleman, you know." 
He smoked on in silence for a few momentsu 
Then he said, "Are you stUl with your 
brewer, Paul ?" 

F 5 
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" Yes, Sir." 

" Give him notice to-morrow. And now 
tell me what path in life you should like to^ 
tread. Will you be a lawyer, a parson, or 
a doctor ?" 

" A doctor," said Paul, readily. 

" Well, but wouldn't you like to get into- 
a coimting-house, or a bank, where yow 
might in the end, perhaps, amass more or 
that filthy lucre of which we all stand so 
much in need r 

" I like moving about better than sitting 
still, and I have a sort of liking for the 
medical profession." 

"Well, Paul, you shall be a surgeon. 
I'll give you the lift I promised you. Ill 
pay your premium to a doctor, and when 
your time is out Flf lend you money to 
help you through. You will pay me again 
one day, you know. Don't look sa crest- 
fallen. I was helped myself once. Does 
it gall you very much, Paul, to be under 
pecuniary obligations to me for a few 
years?" 
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" Very much," said truthful Paul. 

" Well, that's not kind of you, Paul ; 
besides, the obligation is not so great as 
you think. I am a queer fellow, and I like 
to put my theory into practice. I have a 
fancy, more than a fancy, a kind of moral 
conviction, that you are eminently qualified 
to become a successful man, no matter what 
profession you embrace. I even think you 
would contrive to push on without the lift I 
mean to give you. I believe this honestly, 
and with no alteration of the sentiments I 
expressed on Waterloo Bridge, and which 
went to shew that it was luck, not merit, 
which made the man. I take you to be an 
exception to a general rule. Am I wise in 

this r 

"I don't know." 

" But one thing is certain, Paul. I like 
you, though you are all but a stranger to 
me, and I trust you, or I would trust you, 
if needs were. There's a long awkward 
speech for you ; but you can gather its im 
port, and you know I am no humbug 
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Shake hands, then, and away with your 
scruples. Come here and dine with me thisH 
evening, and I'll arrange all. I know a 
surgeon, who drives a good practice, and 
who is clever. Til try and get him here ta 
ineet you." 

Paul wrung the kindly, manly hand, and 
strove hard to repress the gushing tears' 
which excitement, gratitude, and the part- 
ing from his family had forced into his eyesr 
He hurried out^ 

That night he was introduced to Doctor 
Gunce, and all arrangements were made.^ 
The generous Wylde was to give him an 
allowance per annum for his clothes, and 
other expenses. He would have made this^ 
larger, but Paul would only take twenty* 
five pounds a year* 

"Remember," said "Reginald, "that if 
you get into wild habits, and want more 
tin, you cannot expect to find me here long 
together. 1 am off to the Continent in the 
spring, and I am a wretched correspondent* 
You will call on Nettleby, my lawyer, in 
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Bucklerpbury, for your magnificent allow- 
ance, if I'm away ; but you must take fifteen^ 
pounds to-night, in advance, and, for hea- 
ven's sake, don'^t let me ever see you again 
in that atroaous coat." 

Visions of shirts, neat^ whole, and spot' 
less white, floated through Paul's mind, aa 
his hand dosed on the fiifteen pieces of 
gold. He had not proper words in his^ 
vocabulary to thank th«^ kind, rough, gener- 
ous, noble, faulty Reginald^ but he just 
murmxu'ed, " You have made my life your's 
by your goodness. It shall be devoted to 
the proving of my gratitude." 

They were alone, for the surgeon who 
was to receive £250 with Paul, had gone 
out. A strange smile came into the artist's 
eyes, and he looked at Paul with a sad 
shake of the header " You think so, good 
boy, but wait ten, nay, five years longer^ 
and your feelings will change. You will be 
wanting to devote your life to some pink- 
cheeked, glossy-haired belle, by that time^ 
eh?'^ 
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The idea of a pink-cheeked belle, or 
any belle, with the exception of the sharp- 
twanging conmiunication in Portarlington^ 
place, whose unmusical summons it had 
been Rachel's business to answer, had never 
troubled Paulas repose, so he went out from 
Reginald's presence, feeHng very strong in 
hope, though weak in spirits, withal that 
night the first act in his young life's drama 
was played out. Good bye for ever to 
starvation, to old boots, to weak tea, and 
scoldings from his mother. Good bye, too, 
to that mother's presence, and to the mani- 
festation of that tenderness which, if erratic, 
was sincere. Good bye to the little ones, 
to the pretty passionate Emma, God bless 
her, whose tearM face he had kissed that 
morning. Good bye, oh reader, . to Paul, 
the boy. When you hear of him again, 
five years will have rolled away, and he will 
have become Paul, the man. 
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CHAPTER r. 



A CHAPTER WITHOUT ANY BEFINEMElTTV 

• 

ONCEy on a mild, bright spring evening, 
four young men did congregate in a private 
sitting room in a noted coffee house in the 
Strand, for the purpose of dining together. 
They were medical students, of the genuine 
wild stamp, something akin, in their man- 
ners, to the immortal Bob Sawyer and Ben 
Allen, of happy memory. They were noisy 
and talkative ; they ate, and drank, and 
smoked with avidity. They were very 
merry and very cosy, and some of them 
were very tipsy. Their names were Gunn, 
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Ford, Smith, and Boyd. None of them 
were characterised by the attribute which 
is said to be the Englishman's distinguishing 
trait when met with in the continental 
cities — none of them were remarkable for 
being particularly well washed, or for the 
superior whiteness of their linen ; but they 
were all in good-temper, pleased with them- 
selves and with one another. Two of them 
had that morning passed their long dreaded 
examination, and were^ as they themselves 
expressed it, henceforth licensed to kill. 

" Withers came off gloriously," said young 
Smith. " He was as cool as a cucumber^ 
my dear fellow ; and his voice never shook 
once.^ He had it all at his finger's ends* 
Tremendous cool hand that,. Paul, Here 
he comes." 

A heavy, unsteady tread on the stairs 
was followed by the entrance of a short, 
stout, young man, of five-and-twenty, 
dressed in a light-coloured suit. His face 
was very red, as it seemed, from habitual 
intemperance; his eyes were bloodshot, 
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and his whole mien disordered and rakish, 
"Holloa, Charlie, Charlie Penconrt. Sit 
down. Have you dined ? What will you 
take, man ?" 

" Some brandy," said Charlie Pencourt, 
sinking on the couch. So they gave him 
some brandy in a tumbler, and Charlie 
drank it up unqualified in any way. When 
he put the tumbler again on the table his 
hand shook very much, and at last he burst 
into loud invectives and expletives, which,, 
unrefined as this chapter is, I shall refirain 
firom repeating. "Fm plucked, plucked 
again." said poor Charlie, *'and that rascal 
of a Withers passed, and had compliments 
paid him into the bargain. Ill fight him as 
sure as my name is Pencourt. Vm a gen- 
tleman, and what is he? His mother is 
housekeeper at Roggmoore Lodge, down in 
my county. IVe seen her, and 111 tell him 
so. Our family is one of the oldest in 
Wales, and Fm first cousin to Lord Hilldon. 
It*s a shame I should be plucked if our 
place is mortgaged, and that low bom 
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Withers to crow over me. See if I don't 
punch his head." 

" Not, here," said young Gunn, who was 
the most sober of the party. "Paul has 
been good to you, and has tried to help 
you on. Don't be a fool, Charlie, youll 
forget all about it to-morrow. I've passed 
also. Why don't you want to fight me ?'^ 

"You begun before me. This fellow 
has begun to study since any of us. Be- 
sides, what is he ? A mere upstart, sup- 
ported by charity. I hate him."^ 

"You're drunk, Charlie," said Gunn, 
with more truth than politeness, " and 
you'd better ring for a cup of strong coffee, 
and then lie down for an hour on the 
sofa." 

Before Charlie could respond, a young 
man of twenty-two or twenty-three years 
old stepped into the room and nodded 
familiarly and carelessly to all the party. 
He was very tall — above six feet in height. 
He had dark brown curly hair, well brushed 
and clean, and his brow was broad and 
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open. His complexion had the fraicheur 
(we have no equivalent word in English 
to express that clear glow so prized among 
om- continental neighbours), which speaks 
of sound health. Since we last looked 
upon him the roughly-hewn features which 
characterised the boy have fined and 
softened down greatly. He is not hand- 
some, but his teeth are magnificent; and 
then he is cleanliness itself in his person, 
without the slightest tincture of foppery. 
But, reader, Paul is changed. He is 
wiser, and keener, and, perhaps, the eighth 
of a grain less kindhearted and tender than 
of yore. He knows perfectly that Felix, 
who is beginning to paint very well and to 
be noticed, is thoroughly ashamed of his 
dependent mother and struggling brother. 
He knows it, and smiles at it in a way half 
good-tempered, half cynical. His kind 
patron has been away two years. 

To-day Paul is licensed to cure, he thinks, 
and now he is resolved to advertise for an 
engagement as assistant surgeon. He wants; 
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to get on very much. He is determined 
that if he lives he will be rich and famous* 
His patron's money, and his own labours, 
shall not be spent in vain. If you want to 
know how he has weathered the storm of 
temptations that have beset him during his 
student life of five years, and whether he 
has passed scathless through it altogether, I 
answer, frankly, no. Strong in health,, and 
with a fervid imagination, Paul was en« 
dowed with many noble qualities, but he 
had "The passions of his kind,^ although 
for habitual intoxication, and low sensual 
pleasures of any sort, he had a just abhor- 
rence* He went and sat by the open win- 
dow, and drew out a cigar, which he 
lighted, and begun to smoke. 

"I wish you^d remember who you are, 
my man,'* said Charlie Pencourt, in an 
oflfensively rude manner, addressing Paul. 

The latter did not reply, whereupon 
Charlie returned to the charge. "Your 
mother is a common housekeeper down in 
our county, Withers.'* 
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Was Paul ashamed of that ? Five years 
ago he would not have been, both because 
he was more innocent and aiffectionate in 
those days, and because he had then only^ 
^nown poverty all his life> and had not 
mixed on equal terms with those who called 
themselves gentlemen, I know Paul would 
stand much higher in your esteem, if I 
could tell you that he despised all allusions 
to his family^s obscurity, and felt himself 
superior to the sneers of the world ; but I 
tell you of Paul as he was, not as he should 
have been, Paul was very much ashamed 
of his mother being a housekeeper, and he 
earnestly longed for the time when he 
should be able to free her from her menial 
situation, 

" Your mother is a housekeeper." 

" I know it, sir," said Paul, gravely and 
calmly. He did not show that he was 
vexed. 

"I'm a gentleman," continued Charlie, 
insolently. 

I'm glad to hear it," said Paul, coolly. 
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"You mean to insult me, you black- 
guard," cried Charlie. " Leave off smoking, 
and fling that filthy cigar away." 

But Paul calmly continued to smoke, 
while the four young men at the table 
cried, " drop it,'* " shut up," and " order," to 
Charlie, in slang phrase, and in vain. At 
last Charlie made a rush at Paul, and 
knocked the cigar from his mouth, but 
Charlie reached the ground almost as soon 
as the cigar, laid there by one blow of 
Paul's muscular hand. 

"I don't wish to fight," said Paul, 
haughtily rising, " and as my presence 
seems to annoy this gentleman, I will wish 
you all good evening." 

But the rest cried, loudly, "No, no," 
and tried to force Paul back to his seat, 
but he was determined to go. Then they 
turned round upon Charlie. "It's your 
fault, Charlie ; you always make a row, 
and how's Paul to help your being 
plucked? It's not his fault. Shake 
hands with him, or else march yourself. 
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We'd rather you go than him, by a long 
chalk." 

By this time Charlie had staggered to his 
feet, and was looking stupidly from one to 
the, other, as though he did not rightly 
know how he came to be there at all, or 
what part he had taken in the disturbance. 

" What's the row," inquired Charlie, with 
a drunken hiccup. " I'll fight any man — 
says I'm not a gentleman." 

"Eing for some coffee, my good Paul," 
said Gunn to Paul, who stood nearest- the 
bell^ " and let us have some soda water up 
to soberise these men. Don't go, man, just 
because that stupid has talked nonsense to 
you. YouVe too much sense, Paul." 

Charlie, meanwhile, had sought Paul 

.out, and offered him his hand. " I'll think 

no more about it," said he, in a spirit of 

forgiveness. " Though you did call our's a 

broken down family, you did'ent mean it." 

A smile of mingled pity and contempt, 
dashed with a tincture of his old kindness, 
curled Paul's lip as he gave his hand, and 
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Uttered the Englishman's never failing " All 
right;' 

So the six sat down to more smoking. 
The tipsy ones drank coffee and soda water, 
and Chaii'lie was soon buried in a sound and 
luxurious slumber on the hearth rug, and 
Paul kicked a pillow under his head with 
an air of good-natured pity. 

" Poor fellow/' said Gunn. " What a sad 
thing to find him wasting his talents and 
time like this. Charlie might have passed 
long enough ago, if he would have kept 
sober. He is a clever little chap, and the 
Pencourts are a good old family, but, as he 
says, broken down, they are so wUd and 
extravagant. Have you ever been into 
Cragshire, Paul?" 

" No, although, as Mr. Pencourt informed 
you, my mother holds the position of a 
housekeeper in a gentleman's shooting box 
down there." 

"You never, I suppose, really told 
Charlie that his family was a broken down 
one, did you?" 
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"I; certainly not," said Paul, indig- 
nantly. "You know he always talks of 
that when he's drunk." 

Paul smoked and chatted, and gave those 
who had not passed, valuable hints, but he 
never once reproved them for their bad 
habits, nor gave them any good advice. He 
used to say they would never thank him for 
it, nor follow it, and so he let it al(MX^. I 
don't uphold him for this. In one or two 
instances, perhaps, his admonitions might 
have been thrown away, but surely not in 
all. He had formed no deep attachment to 
any one of his companions. Gunn was the 
one, perhaps, for whom he entertained the 
most respect; but towards one being only 
(unconnected with him by ties of blood) 
did Paul feel any real affection, and that 
was Reginald Wylde. But all thq young 
men liked Paul, the excitable Charlie, even, 
was really quite fond of him in his sober 
moments. He was obliging, off handed, 
and, as they expressed it, a tremendously 
cool hand, which was as complimentary a 
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testimony to his merits as their vocabiilaiy 
could afford. When, after about two hours 
sitting, Paul rose to return to his lodgings, 
he was overwhelmed with entreaties to stay, 
and, finally, the two hours became five, and 
it was not till long past eleven that the si:s: 
students passed out into the Strand, and 
wound their way towards Pimlico. 

And now it came to pass that Charlie 
Pencourt was suddenly seized with an ill- 
ness to which he had of late been very 
subject. The symptoms were a frenzied 
manner of hollooing at the utmost pitch of 
his voice, and an unpleasant attack on the 
nerves of the finger joints, which rendered 
it imperative that he should violently assault 
all the hall doors in the street, in succession, 
with a series of thundering double raps. 
Two of the big, stately, metropolitan police 
force were on the spot in far less time than 
it takes to write this, and an interchange of 
compliments ensued between the enforcers 
of the law and the slightly elevated stu- 
dents. 
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**Go on, go on," said No. 14, author- 
itively. " If you don't be quiet, you must 
come to the station, whoever you are." 

"No, my good Bobbie, I'll . knock'again, 
if its only to waken cookw You know what 
a nice cold pie, and what a good jug of ale, 
«he has down stairs. You'd both of you 
better effect an entrance on ^ the strength 
of this,' '* and Charlie Pencourt, seizing the 
knocker ifa ,both hands, did awaken the 
echoes of Pimlico, with all his might and 
main. Up flew the window, and out popped 
the head of an eideiiy lady, in a night cap 
and curl papers, with a cloak round her 
shoulders, and a candle in her hand, which 
Bhe held down towards the street, in hopes 
of throwing a little light on the subject of 
the disturbance, but which only had the 
effect of dazzling her own eyes, and render- 
ing h^r night toilet conspicuous to the 
roysters below. 

" What's the matter, sir ?" said a sharp 
thin voice, sharper and thinner, perhaps, 
than it had been five years befora But 

G 2 
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Paul knew it again. He looked up, and 
recognized, even at that distance, the 
pinched nose and weazened face of Miss 
Quinri, his mother's lodger. 

"What's the matter, sir. Is the house 
a fire ?" 

"No, ma'am," cried Ford, "but the 
French have landed, and they are burning 
down all the houses in the next street 
You'd better collect your valuables, and 
make your escape at once, if you value your 
precious life." 

"Dear me, sir, you put me quite in a 
way ; I'll be down in a moment. I'm sure 
you're very good. * I never could abide the 
French. I'll call Mrs. Lewis, and tell them 
all to get up." 

Paul stood out in the street, and called 
aloud, " Miss Quinn, don't believe them ; 
it's a silly hoax, nothing more. Go to bed, 
it's aU right." 

" Why, bless me, who is that gentleman ? 
Who are you, sir ? I don't have the plea, 
sure of recognizing you." 
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" Paul Withei-s." 

"Withers;" and, as though the name 
were anything but an agreeable recollection, 
poor Miss Quinn retreated from the win- 
dow, and closed it, while a loud chorus of 
laughter from the students and the police 
was wafted to her poor old ears from below. 

"What a flat you were to spoil the 
sport," said Ford. " We should have had 
them all down here in their night clothes in 
two minutes more." 

Paul did not answer, and he walked away 
from his rude companions. Presently he 
felt somebody thrust an arm into his own.' 
Thinking it to be Ford or Gunn, he was 
going to shake them off a little impatiently, 
for he wanted to get home, and was tired of 
their nonsense. 

"I'm tired," said he. "Don't lean on 
me, please." 

" I beg your pardon, sir," said a voice — 
but it was a woman who spoke. There ,un- 
der the lamp she stood, a — ^woman — ^young 
— with large fierce eyes, that once had been 
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beautiful with the brightness of youth and 
health, and now were bright with the false 
glitter of disease and feverish excitem^it^ 
She was clad in the tinsel shabby finery 
that characterises her class; a poor thin 
shawl, a bonnet, with faded artificial flowers, 
a print dress, old worn shoes. On the hol- 
low cheek burnt a bright spot that was 
neither rouge nor health, but which spoke 
of inward pangs, and the speedy snapping 
asunder of the frail thread that bound her 
to a loathed existence. She stood under 
the lamp, this woman from whom the mo- 
ther would have drawn away her yoimg 
daughter as fi-om a plague spot. This 
woman, one of the " lost." God help her.. 

"Are you not a doctor, sir?" * 

"Yes; why?" 

"I thought those gentlemen were stu- 
dents, they always are so noisy. You 
seemed quieter, sir, and I thought you'd 
not make game. I'd rather come to you 
than to a real doctor. Besides, one of thosos 
wouldn't get up." 
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" Do you wish me to prescribe for you ?" 

" Not for me, sir ; for a friend of mine. 
I think he's dying, sir." 

" Where is he ?" 

"Far away from here, sir, very far. 
Birdet Court, in the New Cut." 

" One of the lowest places in London," 
muttered Paul. Then aloud to the girl, 
" What is the matter with the man ?" 

"The man," she echoed, with a faint 
smile, as though some incongruity in the 
expression amused her poor fancy. " He is 
a real gentleman, sir." 

" What's the matter with him ?" 

"Poisoned," she answered, in a hollow 
whisper, and her lips grew white as she 
spoke. 

" With what ?" 

" Laudanum." 

" m go," said Paul ; " but if -you mean 
me wrong, girl, I warn you that I have not 
half-a-crown about me, and, though I have 
no arms, I can take care of myself pretty 
well" 
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You see Paul spoke a little harshly. He 
is not quite the amiable Paul of our first 
acquaintance. In the hospitals he had met 
with scores of such beings as the girl before 
him. Pity for their lost estate had been 
his first sensation ; but latterly he had met 
with much to disgust him, and to alienate 
his sympathies from women of her class. 
Brazen impudence, base ingratitude to 
those who had shewn them kindness ; 
ribaldry, blasphemy, impurity— all that can 
render woman hideous and abhorrent had 
come imder the notice of the young surgeon 
in the way of his profession. He, there- 
fore, did not feel very much softened by 
the abject wretchedness of the girl whose 
weary steps he followed with his manly 
strides, while she piloted him safely through 
the lowest thoroughfares of giant London. 

At the doors of gin shops where gas 
burned brightly, late as it was, were con- 
gregated the most degraded of the daughters 
of Eve — ^beings without shame, bloated with 
vice, ripe for crime, and whose mouths 
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scarcely opened save to utter words loath- 
some and fearful. 

Paul hurried on, striving to shut his eyes 
and ears to all around him, and only fol- 
lowing the faded form of the girl. At last 
she dived down a filthy close court, and 
Paul followed her. At the door of a 
squalid house she paused. Paul came up 
with her. 

"Its here, Sir." 

" Well, lead on." 

" Oh ! if he is dead," said the girl, ex- 
citedly, " what shall I do ! 'Twas I did it. 
Sir. 'Twas I as ' gave him the poison. I 
went mad to think what he'd brought me 
to, and I had laudanum near, and I poured 
it in his ale. Then when I'd done it I got 
frightened, and ran out for help." 

' ^ ' Lead on, " said Paul, impatiently. * ' You 
lose time.'* 

She led on, crying all the while, and 
cowering, and shrinking, and trembling; 
and after her came Paul, serious and self- 
possessed. 

g5 
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Ah, poor erring, fading, dying creature; 
shedding weak tears, uttering useless groans,, 
pressing damp hands on an aching heart, 
dreading the future, striving to forget the 
past; between thee and the strong man 
who follows thee with the firm footsteps^ 
with the fearless front, with the hopes of 
youth and life spread before him like a 
map, and with no stinging regrets in his past^ 
Between this strong man and this frail 
woman there is yet a link, it is forged even 
now. 

She led Paul into a room where a man. 
sat spaoking at a rough table. His . back 
was turned, and he was in the act of 
snuffing the tall wick of the tallow candle 
when Paul and the girl entered. Then he 
stood up and confronted them. At one 
glance Paul Withers read that the man; 
before him was one of the "upper ten. 
thousand" — a gentleman. Yes, a gentle* 
man. Mr. George Augustus Sala asks, in 
the last number of his interesting periodical,. 
''What is a gentleman?" But he pro- 
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fesses that he cannot arrive at any definite 
conclusion. He despises the Byronic idea 
of the genus which he says consists in small 
hands, curling hair, and white forehead, 
warranted alabaster. We are all aware 
how Mr. Tennyson comes down upon us 
with his grand old gardener, smiling calmly 
at the claims of long descent fi:om his ex- 
alted sphere beyond the blue heavens, and 
how the poet goes on to state that it is only 
noble to be good, and places the value of 
kind hearts far before coronets themselves. 
All this has been quoted and requoted 
times out of number ; but after fiJl there is 
such a thing as a noble bearing, an inex- 
pressible something which, independent of 
kind hearts and goodness, distinguishes the 
gentleman of "thirty descents." Be this 
as it may, however, Paul felt that the per- 
son seated at the rough table was one 
to whom honour was due — ^that kind of 
honour which we almost all pay to rank, 
irrespective of merit, let us preach as 
we will. So he removed his hat, and 
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then turned inquiringly towards his con- 
ductress. 

"He hasn't taken it," cried the girl, 
looking into a jug which stood on 
the table. "I thought he had drank 
it before I went out. What a great 
fool I am ;" and she emptied the ale on 
the floor. 

Then the gentleman laughed a loWy 
polished laugh, and he rose from his seat 
and tried to lay his hand on the girrs arm j 
but she avoided his touch. "I saw you 
put laudanum into the jug, Grace," he said j 
"but I waB anxious to give you a little 
fright, in hopes of preventing your doing . 
such naughty things in fiiture. I pretended 
to drink it. I saw you run out. I guessed 
what for. This is a doctor, I suppose? 
Well, you see, I am not in any need of your 
assistance," turning to Paul ; " but if you 
could do anytlimg for poor Grace I should 
feel glad. She isn't well, poor little thing, 
and she excites herself, and gives way to 
temper too much. It's a great pity." He 
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put down his cigar on the table, and turned 
gracefully towards Paul. 

What was there in the tone of this man's 
voice which so irritated Paul, which made 
his heart boil within him with a sort of 
wild rage unknown to him before ? It was 
a soft, musical voice; not deep toned; 
slightly womanish, though not disagreeably 
so. But when Paul had taken a closer 
survey of the gentleman's lineaments, his 
dislike increased, instead of diminishing, 
Hd would have liked to have knocked him 
down, to trample on him, to insult him.' 
Had he been a wild Indian on the banks of 
the Clowey, or a wild Irishman amid the 
mountains of Galway, perhaps he would 
have gratified his fierce animal instincts ; 
but as he was a tame member of the College 
of Surgeons, in the exercise of his profes- 
sional duties, he bowed, and tried to smile, 
and behaved very decently. 

"Will you prescribe something for 

her ?" 

" Certainly." Paul looked towards the 
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girl, who had flung herself on the floor, and 
was weeping and sobbing hysterically. 

" Nervous," said the gentleman, accosting: 
Paul. 

" Yes," said Paul. 

"I ain't," cried the girl between her 
sobs. " I'm dying, and you know it, and 
you've brought me to it." 

" My good Grace/' began the gentleman. 

" I ain't good. You knows it. There 
ain't a worse one, or lower one, than me ini 
London ; and you knows you brought me 
to it. I was good once. Oh, God I" and 
she sobbed convulsively, 

"I think you must be mad," said the 
gentleman, with heightened colour. "I 
shall wish you good night." Then to Paul^ 
"Do what you can for the poor thing. 
There's your fee," and he put a sovereign 
into Paul's hand. And perhaps you would 
be pleased to hear that Paul indignantly 
refused to accept the money. It might 
read better were I to represent him as 
flinging the piece of gold on the floor ; but. 
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reader, it was his " first fee," picked up in 
a vagrant way to be sure } but still his own^ 
fairly his own. He meant to earn it well 
by strict attention to his hapless patient* 
He even meant tD spend it on her if needs 
were ; but Paul could not throw away his 
first fee. 

" Thank you," said he ; and he bowed^ 
and the gentleman walked out. 

Left alone with his patient, Paul felt 
awkward for a moment j for she still con- 
tinued on the floor, with her face buried in 
her handsy sobbing and moaning piteously^ 
And now Paul's kind heart was touched. 
He saw before him real grief, real shame^ 
no brazen effrontery, only wild despair. 

In a gentle tone, then, he called to the 
girl. " Come here, Grace j let me feel your 
pulse; let me see what ails you. I am 
afraid you are very poorly." But Grace 
turned her face to the wall. 

"Go away," she answered. "I don't 
want to be better. I wish I was dead. I 
do, I do." 
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" You think so now, perhaps ; but if yea 
really felt death near you might not be so- 
callous. Death is solemn, Grace." 

She sat up and looked Paul full and 
steadily in the face. Her own was white 
and ghastly, and her eyes were fearful to 
look upon in their fierce, haggard bright- 
ness. " It is solemn," she said, " and the 
grave's a dark, damp, dreadful place. And 
to be lying stretched, and still, and stark, 
in a wooden box, down, down, down in the 
earth for hundreds of years in the dark, 
until the last trumpet sounds, and the dead 
are called out of their graves, is a terrible 
thing. Is it not, sir? I lie awake, some- 
times a night, thinking these thoughts, and 
then I do feel afraid to die; but in the 
day time, when every hour of my life is a 
shame and a burden to me, I am always 
wishing for death." 

** Whatever crazy sorrow saith, 
No life that breathes with human breath 
Hath ever truly longed for death. 
'Tis life, whereof our nerves are scant. 
Oh life, not death, for which we i)ant ; 
More life, and fuller that we want." 
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The truth contained in these lines of the * 
Laureat came home to Paul as he listened 
to the raving of poor Grace's sick fancy. 
He arose and went over to her, felt her 
pulse, and then walked to the door. " I 
am going to the nearest chemist's for a 
draught for you, Grace, which will put you 
in better spirits. Don't go away* Let me 
come back and find you here. Will you ?" 

'' Yes, SU-." 

He went out up the close, filthy court, 
and out into the squalid street. He was 
not long in finding a small dispensing 
chemist's shop, which was kept open neaily 
aU night, and which did a roaring trade in 
the poor neighbourhood. 

Mi\ Pennypot, the principal, was, how- 
ever, at this late hour not visible, being 
either buried in the arms of Morpheus, or 
else enjoying his supper tite-a-tSte with his 
wife in the back pailour ; but Mr, Penny- 
pot's apprentice was visible, he being re- 
quired to perform the drudgery part of the 
trade — sit up late, get up early, put up the 
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shutters, &c., &c. — all of which duties it 
is no doubt very right and proper should 
devolve on the apprentice. But unfortu- 
nately Mr. Pennypot's apprentice was of a 
different opinion, and, being a country lad, 
he found the confinement particularly irk- 
some and oppressive, and chose to consider 
Mr. Pennypot in the light of a tyrant. Not 
being blessed with a sweet temper naturally, 
the unfortunate apprentice was now con- 
tinually in a high state of mutiny, and he 
vented his ill-feelings and ever-gathering 
spleen on the wretched customers whose 
battered halfpence found their way daily 
into Pennypot's till. He was a thick-set 
lad, with a red face, and with large blotches 
broken out on his forehead, which he told 
his confidential friends were the effects of 
close confinement and want of fresh air, and 
perhaps they were. 

There was an Irishwoman (a mere bundle 
of rags) in the shop when Paul entered. 
She had a crying child in her arms, whick 
was sick of the measles. He waited for her 
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to be served, while, with a quick eye, he 
took note of the well filled little shop. 

"Give him this," said the surly appren- 
tice, pushing a packet towards the woman. 
" Give him this, and keep him warm." 

"And howl I giv it to him, sir," 'asked 
the poor bundle of rags, humbly. " Will I 
beafterbilmgofit?" 

" Yes, boil it, and give him a tea-cup full ^ 
warm. It's saffron tea. Threepence to 
pay." 

She put down the threepence, and took 
up the parcel, " 11 be afther biling of it 
then, sir?" 

" IVe told you once." 

" And aiv it comes to more nor a tay-cup 
full, whatll I do wid de lest ?" 

"Keep it." 

" And will I give him the rest cauld, or 
warm it up again ?" 

" Hang you," cried the mutinous appren- 
tice, safe in the knowledge that Pennypot 
was out of hearing. " You've bought your 
stuff, and I've told you what to do. Be off 
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with you ;" and off went the woman and the 
baby. 

Paul approached the ccJunter, and di- 
rected the apprentice while he compounded 
a draught for Grace. He gave the Latin 
names for the drugs, and the apprentice 
said, as he handed him the bottle, " I wish 
I was you." 

'' Why so ?" 

" You're a surgeon. You can go about 
like a free man. You ain't tied up behind 
a counter. I mean to cut it soon, I can tell 
you," and he turhed the gas on spitefully as 
he spoke, and looked up at the flaring light 
with a scowling brow. 

" Cut it by all means, if you like," said 
Paul, half laughing. 

"You can laugh," said the apprentice^ 
gloomily. "You wouldn't laugh if you 
were like me. It's enough to make a fellow 
blow his brains out, and wish himself dead. 
I do sometimes." 

" Ah," said Paul. " I suppose everybody 
does, at some time of their lives. I never 
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have, and I never mean to, though," and he 
went out firm, elate, and hopeful. "No 
being that breathes with mortal breath, 
whatever crazy sorrow saith, hath ever truly 
longed for death," muttered Paul to himself^ 
as he crossed the street, and re-entered the 
close court where Grace dwelt. He foui^d 
her still on the floor, and the unsnuflfed 
tallow candle was still flaring on the table. 

" Have you a cup of any sort, Grace ?" 
asked Paul. She shook her head. " Then," 
said he, " you must drink it from the bottle, 
Grace," and he prepared to take out the 
cork. " It's not at all nasty." 

She held out her hand for it) and drained 
the mixture to its last dregs. 

" Now," said Paul, seating himself on the 
only chair, " I want you to tell me about 
your appetite* What do you eat ? What 
do you fancy ?" 

" Upon times I have a great appetite, and 
then again, I have none." 

" Do you cough ?" 

" Oh, yes, a nights I cough dreadful." 
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" Where do you sleep ?" 

" Here." 

^' There is no bed." 

'' I haven't a bed." 

"But that is dreadful. You ought to 
have a bed." 

She looked at him boldly as she answered, 
^^Vm too poor, I'm starving. Thiere's no 
ought in the case. I haven't a sixpence or 
a change of linen, or a bit of bread to call 
my own. Your doctor's stujffs can do me no 
good." 

^* But that draught, Grace, has strength- 
ened you, and has given you more courage. 
You feel better than you did five minutes 
ago." And, indeed, her weariness and hy- 
steria seemed subdued, and she looked 
calm, and better than before. 

" Do you know the name of the gentle- 
man, Grace, who went out just now ?" 

** No, sir, I don't" 

"And yet you say he brought you to 
your present state of miserj' ?" 

"Sohedii" 
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^' Will you mind telling me about it ?" 
" I should like to tell you, sir. You are 
kind." Then she lowered her head, and 
spoke thus : — " I'm a St. Clements girh 
That^s an old cathedral town, sir, far away 
from London. My father is a workman 
there, in a factory, T^ell to do for a work*- 
man, and always brought his children up* 
very respectable. He is a mighty religious 
man, a methody, and that stern, that he'd 
never own me now, if it were to save me 
from drowning myself in the Thames. Four 
year ago I were very pretty, and I was 
engaged to be married to a young carpenter 
at St, Clements, and I thought myself one 
of the most respectablest girls in the place^ 
and I were that proud and toss off, no one 
could abide me except James that I was to 
have had. Well, at last him as was in here 
but just now came to St. Clements for the 
sake of fishing in the river as runs by the 
town. He put up at the great inn there, 
and seeing me in the street, he fell in love, 
as he said, and followed me every where. 
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You saw what a handsome gentleman he 
was, and how noble looking. He told me 
he would make a lady of me, and he gave 
me presents, which won me more nor any- 
thing. I never loved him as I had loved 
James, but he worked upon my love of 
finery and vanity, and at last I ran off with 
him. He said he'd marry me. I fell not 
through love, but through pride. I be- 
lieved him when he told me every week 
he'd marry me the next^ I thought I'd be 
a lady, and be able to go back in my car- 
riage to St. Clements, and shew kindness 
to father, and see James again even. At 
last this gentleman laughed at me one 
morning — we were in London then — and 
told me he had never meant to marry me, 
and he wanted to turn me over to his 
servant man, not as a wife, but as" — she 
buried her face in her hands, and sobbed 
afi:esh. *'He told me his name was Wil- 
liams. I found out it was not. He was 
paying for lodgings for me then in Pimlico. 
When I found out how I had been served, 
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I determined to leave him. I had scarcely 
enough money, but I walked part of th-e 
way, and in a vfeek I was in St. Clements 
again, and I went and sought my father. (I 
have no mother), and I fell at his feet, and 
begged his forgiveness. He spurned me 
with his foot. He is a white-haired old 
man. He spurned me with his foot. He 
called me dreadful names. I went out of 
his house hardened, and savage, and mad. 
James, they told me, had gone out to Aus- 
tralia. I begged my way back to London. 
I sunk lower and lower, and here I am 
now, my health, and hope, and happiness 
spent. Nothing before me but the grave ; 
nothing behind me but sin, and wretched- 
ness, and want." 

"How came the gentleman here to- 
night ?" 

" I met him by accident in the streets. I 
made myself known to him. 1 asked him 
to come here with me, and he came. I had 
long sworn revenge against him. I had told 
myself that it would be a good thing to 

VOL. 1. H 
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take his life, like Jael took the life of 
Sisera, in the holy book; but when I'd 
poured the poison in, I was afraid of what 
I had done ; my feelings changed." 

*'You should thank God, Grace, that 
you were saved from the committal of a 
great crime." 

"I don't; I think he ought to suffer' 
something. Why should all this misery 
come to me, and he only laugh at it ? The 
whole happiness of my hfe has been spent 
to gratify his whims and wickedness. I wish 
somebody else would kill him." 

" Grace, I wish very much to help you, 
but I am poor, and very little lies in my 
power," said Paul, gravely, turning the sub- 
ject. '^ Now tell me, is there any respect- 
able woman here who would let you have a 
bed for a few nights, while I try and 
interest some good people about you ? You 
must leave this place, and this way of life. 
Now I mean to protect you as far as I 



can." 



" You are kind," said Grace, " and 
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more than kind, but no respectable 
woman will take a lost girl into ber house, 
sk." 

There was a dogged hopelessness about 
the girl which went to Paul's heart. The 
poor fellow was fairly puzzled, and knew 
not what to do or say. At last he rose to 
depart. 

"Well, Grace," he said, "if you know 
of any woman who will give you * a clean, 
decent bed, and room, tell me. I don't 
like to leave you here on the bare boards." 

" I'm used to it." 

"That does not matter. It is bad for 

you." 

" I know," said Grace, " that yon gentle- 
man gave you money to look after me as a 
doctor, and you tliink you're in duty bound 
to do something for me ; but it's all no 
good." 

" Well," said Paul, producing the sove- 
reign, " shall I be doing right if I leave this 
with you? Will you spend it on such 
nourishing comforts as I shall prescribe? 

H 2 
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And will you try to get to bed and to 
Bleep ?" 

" And when its gone — " 

" I think, Grace, that man means to come 
and look after you again. It is his duty to 
provide for } our wants, and he began well 
by leaving money with me. Depend upon 
it, something better will turn up for you 
than you expect. I shall come and see you 
again in a day or so, and hope to find you 
in a clean lodging, and here's the money. 
Get some chicken broth, and a mutton chop 
for your dinner to-morrow, and for your 
breakfast drink chocolate. You can get all 
those things for money. Will you promise ? 
And I will come and see you the day after 
to-morrow." 

''I promise," said the girl, faintly< 
" Good night, sir." 

Paul took the poor listless hand in his 
for a moment. " Get to bed," said he, *' as 
soon as you can, and take chocolate, re* 
member." 

He said nothing more, but went out 
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with a strange, bewildering fancy in his 
brain that the girl he had just left bore a 
striking resemblance to what he remembered 
of his own young sister, Emma. It was not 
that the features were alike. The hair of 
the lost woman was much darker, and she 
was older than Emma; but there was a 
proud, revengeful look in the dark eyes 
which forcibly brought back the remem- 
brance of a like expression in the sometime 
angry orbs of Enuna. About the mouth, 
too, there was a wild energy which he had 
noticed on the lip of his sister when en- 
raged. And though the one was intel- 
lectually and morally the superior of the 
other, he felt an uneasy qualm, approach- 
ing to a shudder, at the grotesque, un- 
pleasing resemblance. 

" Such do women appear to me," solilo- 
quised Paul. " I have no exalted opinion 
of the sex generally. This poor creature I 
have just left seems to me as guilty and as 
heartless as her betrayer himself Her old 
father brought to shame, her faithful lover 
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basely deserted, and left to suffer without 
pity; and all this, not for love, hut for vanity 
and petty ignorant ambition — the wish to 
be a lady, forsooth. The man is a repro- 
bate, no doubt ; but scarcely more cruel 
than herself, it seems. He would hardly 
have left her to starve if she had not chosen 
to leave him. Now, her life of shame 
weighs upon her dreadfully ; but, if I can 
analyse human nature at all, it is only be- 
cause she feels degraded and sunken, not 
because she has any inate love of purity and 
virtue. My experience of the sex is not a 
pleasing one, I know. Reginald Wylde 
has some time or other met with cruel de- 
ceit from some jade of a woman, although 
he has never confided in me. He hates 
em cordially. I begin to despise them my- 
self, I think, almost. Women have no hearts 
for anything but dress and money, and no 
love, except perhaps for their children, and 
that is a mere instinct they share in com- 
mon with the lower animals ; and even here 
how many fail in their duty. How many 
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even murder their oflfepring in this very- 
London every year. As for the young 
ladies I have met at some of the evening 
parties, which are such a bore to us young 
men, of course I should be very unjust to 
run away with any fixed opinion of their 
demerits, after meeting them only once or 
twice ; but my impression of them all is^ 
that they are mincing and giggling idiots. 
They whisper to one another, which is 
vulgar ; call each other dear, which is de- 
testable; pretend they can't eat, which is 
hypocrisy; speak with an affected drawl, 
not their own real voices ; smile at you in 
a sickly, milk-and-water sort, and the next 
time they meet you, don't recollect you at 
all if they happen to hear you're not as rich 
as they took you for. I hate women. 
They're false, and weak, and heartless ; and 
m never marry until I've made a fortime. 
Then, when all the deceitful minxes are 
trying for me, I'll disappoint them all, 
marry the richest and ugliest widow I can 
find not under fifty years old, and never 
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look another woman in the face as long as I 
live." 

Paul was not talking sensiWy, was he? 
But, you see, he was only talking to him- 
self, and very few of us talk to ourselves 
with that strict attention to sense and pro- 
priety which is desirable. It may be that 
you, even you, most wise and sagacious 
reader, have perhaps once, even twice, since 
you arrived at years of discretion, indulged 
in soliloquies almost as foolish as that 
of Paul. I was told in confidence, by 
a mutual friend, that there was some 
slight groimd for Paul's murmuring thus 
against the fair sex, and the legend runs 
thus : — 

Once, it happened in Hammersmith — 
that locality associated with Caroline of 
Brunswick, ladies' schools, and Hogarth's 
burial place — once, it fell upon a day 
or a night, it doesn't matter which, 
that a certain Mr. Oldham, who had 
a pretty house at Hammersmith with a 
carriage drive up to the door, a grasa 
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plot in front, and a conservatory at the side, 
did give a ball or evening party, in conse- 
quence of having been tormented to do so 
by his wife and daughters, of which last he 
had a goodly bevy. It is hinted that Paul, 
who had by some chance received an invita- 
tion, was visible at about eight o'clock in 
the drawing-room, highly got up in white 
waistcoat, cravat, and gloves, with * impos- 
sible boots' on his feet, and a carnation 
placed in his button-hole. Rumour goes 
on to state that there was a certain young 
lady with very black hair, very white 
shoulders, and a very pink dress, unto 
whom Paul did devote himself durmg the 
time of tea. That afterwards, in the ball 
room, he danced with her eight consecutive 
times. That he took her down to supper, 
and was heard distinctly kissing her hand 
in the passage. That for two days after- 
wards he did nothing but write acrostics on 
the divine name of Julia, and that he spent 
the nights in contemplating the stars (it 
was summer time). That the week follow- 

h5 
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ing he met the young lady coming out of 
Chiswick Church (which was her usual 
place of worship). Paul had taken the 
Hammersmith 'bus on purpose to attend 
the little old world edifice, and, making his 
way towards the fair Julia with what alacrity 
his impossible boots would permit, he was 
about to address her as of yore, when the 
young lady, with a cold, distant bow, swept 
haughtily by him and stepped into her 
papa's carriage (he was a grocer in the 
city) ; and that fi:om that day until now 
Paul had never enjoyed the fehcity of 
beholding the very black hair, very white 
shoulders, nor very pink dress of the divine 
Julia. The legend goes on to state that 
the young lady being blessed with prudence, 
and an ambitious mamma, and having dis- 
covered that Paul was poor and had his 
way to make, had discreetly resolved to 
nip his expectations in the bud, and to 
shew him that she neither wanted to live in 
lodgings, nor to wait ten years to be married. 
So if Paul is a little bitter, pardon him, 
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discreet reader. All this had happened two 
years before, and he now never troubled 
himself about black hair, white shoulders, 
or pink dresses. — Voilh touL 
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CHAPTER VI. 



ABEBGLACE. 

Paul sat at his breakfast tlie next morning: 
in his lodgings in the Blackfiiars Road. 
He had coffee and a roll before him^ and 
was studying the Lancet^ with a view to the 
concoction of an advertisement, stating his 
desires, age, and qualifications^ when his 
landlady, Mrs. Pinkette — ^who was very 
yellow skinned, wore a dirty cap, had a 
most fascinating smile, and soft conciliatory- 
voice, who was an adept in the art of 
flattery, and who made sad havoc among 
the lad's tea and sugar — when Mrs. 
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Pinkette — -whom I assure the reader is^ 
drawn from the life, ^nd is well known to 
the writer of this story, for he has lodged 
in her house himself— entered his parlour, 
smiling, apologising, and bowing gracefully. 
Paul put down the Lancet. 

"I beg your pardon, sir," said Mrs. 
Pinkette, smiling, and speaking in a smooth, 
oily tone. " I ought not to disturb you at 
your breakfast, sir." 

Paul said, "Not at all,"^ aend pushed a 
chair towards her. If you had seen Paul's 
face you would have known at once that he* 
didn't owe Mrs. Pinkette any money. He 
was not disturbed by her entrance in the 
least, and he cut the top off his roll and 
buttered it coolly; while his landlady 
settled herself uncomfortably at the edge 
of her chair, and looked amiably at him. 

"Your examination came off yesterday,. 
Mr.Withers, didn't it, sir?" 

" Yes, Mrs. Pinkette," said Paul, and he 
bit off a piece of his roll, " and 1 am glad 
to tell you I am all right." 
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" What, youV through, sir ?" 

" Yes," said Paul, hilariously. " Through 
and through, out and out. I am a surgeon 
now, Mrs. Pinkette ; and if you want your 
leg cut off, or any other little trifle of that 
sort done cheaply, you must come to me.** 

Paul had thought of informing the lady 
that if she should ever want her tongue cut 
out, or her hands chopped off, he would 
perform the operation on the lowest possible 
terms; but reflecting how much sugar, 
brandy, and cold ham had disappeared 
mysteriously within the last fortnight, he 
bethought him that the lady might resent 
his observations in her own mind as a 
personal afeont. So he refrained from any 
allusions to the chopping off of hands, al- 
though, perhaps, he may have considered 
that it would not have been a bad cure for 
the complaint to which the lady was a 
martyr — namely, picking and stealing — 
which is a common and serious disorder 
among landladies generally. 

Mrs, Pinkette lausrhed amiably, as she 
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thought she was expected to do, and crossed 
one hand over the other in her lap. " I'm 
sorry to trouble you, sir," said Mrs. Pin- 
kette, " but if you could oblige me with a 
sovereign in advance I should be so much 
obliged. Tm in want of money for the 
coal bill, Mr. Withers; and you know 
Pinkette brings nothing home, sir; and if 
it hadn't been for your kindness often, in- 
deed, Mr. Withers, I don't know what I'd 
have done, sir.'* 

The voice of Mrs. Pinkette was of that 
intense oilyness as she made this speech that 
if Paul's hair had wanted oiling I almost 
think he would have exclaimed " Sixpenny 
worth, if you please, Mrs. Pinkette, and I'll 
return the bottle." As it was, he put his 
hand up among his curly brown hair and 
looked coik«*iderably puzzled, while Mrs. 
Pinkette rubbed her hands smoothly one 
against the other — they were not very Clean 
hands— and continued . to make observa- 
tions, the tone of which exceeded "Ma- 
cassar " itself in quality. 
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Now Paul paid IMrs. Pinkette fifteen 
shillings a week for two shabby rooms (coal 
was extra), and such attendance, plate, and 
linen as she chose to afford him, — ^these 
last varied in quality according to the con- 
venience and whim of the smooth landlady.- 
Sometimes Paul's heels were through the 
sheets of his bed for a fortnight together, 
and his pillow-case would be formed of ar 
clean rough duster, joined with careless grace 
by means of pins to the pillow itself, endan- 
gering his eyes, and scratching his cheeks 
fearfully. Then he would lodge a gentle com- 
plaint with Mrs. Pinkette; and then, perhaps, 
he would luxuriate for three weeks in whole 
sheets, and proper pillow-cases. His table- 
cloth was sometimes coarse, yellow, and 
fusty of smell, and anon white, fine, and 
wholesome. Sometimes, when difficulties 
pressed hard upon the house of Pinkette, 
Paul's tea spoons — which were Mrs. Pin- 
kette's best, and which bore the initials 
P.A.P., for Peter and Ann Pinkette — some- 
times these cherished household gods would 
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mysteriously disappear, and most disagree- 
ably tasted, copper seeming articles would 
grace his board in their place. As for 
attendance, of that Paul sometimes got too 
much, and sometimes too little. He had a 
latch key — don't think ill of him — so he 
never kept them up at night. With his 
cooking it was the same thing, sometimes 
his little meal would be charmingly ar- 
ranged, but more often Mrs. Pinkette would 
leave the dinner to the tender mercies 
of Laura, her daughter — a rather pretty, 
slovenly Miss of fourteen, who wore dirty 
stockings, and an amber necklace, and who 
had already begun to speculate on the pos- 
sibility of Paul's waiting for her, and of 
thus ultimately becoming Mrs. Withers. 
Paul had borne with all these amiable weak- 
nesses for twelve months. Mrs. Pinkette 
had a drunken husband, and he pitied hex. 
He had always paid her largely in advance, 
and had lent her money besides, of which 
she never took any account when the settle- 
ments were arranged. At present she was 
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in his debt, instead of his being in hers ;• 
and as he thought of leaving her very soon 
he demurred about giving a sovereign, for 
we know he had none to spare. 

"I am thinking of leaving you^. Mrs^ 
Pinkette." 

"Indeed, sir." 

" I should be most happy to assist you in- 
any way,, but, unfortunately, I am very 
poor, Mrs. Pinkette.'^ 

" Ohy no, sir ; a fine, nice young gentle- 
man like you is never to be called poor. 
You'll be marrjring some beautiful young 
lady, with a great fortune, Mr. Withers, 
sir. Many a nobleman's daughter, sir, 
would be glad to have you, sir." 

Paul made a hideous grimace into his 
coffee cup, and thought of the City grocer's 
daughter, with the white shoulders and 
black hair. 

" I never mean to marry, Mrs. Pinkette," 
said he. "I don't like the ladies at all; 
present company, of course, excepted," he 
added, hypocritically. 
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Again Mrs. Pinkette laughed, as she felt 
it her bounden duty to do, at her lodger's 
pleasantries, and she rubbed one hand 
agreeably over the other, and edged her 
way to the very end of her chair^ in which 
wretched posture she continued for several 
minutes, smiling, like patience on a monu- 
ment, not at grief, but at Paul. 

At last he got up and stretched his limbs,, 
and gave vent to a hearty genuine yawn,, 
and finally took his hat, and then drew out 
his purse, and handed Mrs. Pinkette four 
half-crowns. "This is all I can spare, 
indeed, Mrs. Pinkette. The next time you 
advertise for a lodger, you must state that 
you will not receive one with straightened 
means, and then youll be better off,, you 
know." And Paul went down stairs amid a 
volley of compliments and thanks from his 
landlady, and then went out into the street, 
holding up his head, and whistling one of 
the Traviata waltzes. 

He had about twenty pounds at his 
banker's. He had been always as econo- 
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mical as possible. He had received every 
assistance from his friend Reginald, to- 
whom he stood indebted in the smn of 
£500, and to pay this off was Paul's first 
aim. In this Reginald did not oppose him ; 
he never even once passed the compliment 
of desiring him not to think of re-payments 
He knew that Paul was the kind of mam 
who could not sit down contented under 
the weight of an obligation, even from a 
friend, and so it was understood between 
these two, who loved each other truly and 
unselfishly,, that the one was the creditor of 
the other. Paul was very self-confident; 
a little too much so perhaps.. He felt 
that he would devote his whole time, 
talents^ and energies to the profession 
he had embraced, and that these should 
be spent in the attainment of success. 
He would become a great Doctor. 
Nothing should turn him aside from 
his path. Pleasure should not lure 
him, love he ignored, idleness was not 
his fault. 
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Oh, who can say, " I will," in this round 
world of ours, and carry out that will to 
the letter ? Who ? Not often they of the 
warm heart, the fervid fancy, the high- 
souled, chivalrous nature. There is so 
much hidden in the onward path that one 
dreams not of. What snakes lie coiled 
among the springing field flowers which 
cluster in our roadway ? What rivers 
(deep and swollen with salt tears) must be 
forded? What passions, like fierce mon- 
sters, may not arise and rend us^ when we 
least expect them ? And what pale shadow 
is that which will darken our way, and 
strew it with cypress ? That pale shadow 
is the angel of death, which may at any 
time arise, and snatch from xls oiu* loveliest, 
and our nearest. 

But these are gloomy thoughts, which 
have no right to intrude at present, for it is 
a bright April morning that w^e write of, 
and Paul is walking hopefully down Fleet- 
street. He hailed an omnibus at last, and 
tumbled in among a goodly crowd, com- 
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posed of four stout gentlemen, two cross- 
looking women, with baskets on their laps, 
two young fast men, who glanced supercili- 
ously at their home-spun companions, two 
foreign ladies^ with very fine eyes, who 
talked French incessantly, and two maiden 
ladies, with a ^' poor dear naughty, naughty" 
pet dog on their laps, which last seriously 
incommoded Paul, by springing on his 
knees, and striving to lick his face, while 
the maiden sisters addressed the transgressor 
in touching pathetic terms, entreating him 
to return to his natural protectors. They 
evidently looked on Paul as a dog stealer in 
disguise, who, by wicked arts, was striving 
to cajole the dear darling poodle from their 
maternal care ; and he was so jammed be- 
tween a fat woman, with a basket, and an 
asthmatic gentleman, of vast proportions, 
that he could hardly move or breathe. 

" Come here, sir, you naughty, ungrate- 
ful, unfeeling dog; come down at once," 
said one of the sisters. 

"Don't speak so harshly," urged the 
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t)ther maiden. " It's not his fault," and she 
cast an envenomed glance in Paul's direc- 
tion. 

" The little dog seems fond of strangers, 
ma'am," observed the asthmatic, stout gen- 
tleman, between intermittent puffs." 

" Not generally, sir," said the first maiden, 
severely. ^' This is something quite new." 

Just then the omnibus gavv, ^ great jolt, 
and came to a stand still, and there stepped 
into it a very fine lady, with an enormous 
crinoline, and a silk dress tucked up all 
round. No sooner was the door shut, than 
the omnibus went on again with another 
jolt, and the very fine lady fell forward*, 
recovered her equilibrium, however, and 
then begun to make feeble and futile efforts 
to obtain a seat, but such was the size of 
her crinoline, that this was found to be 
utterly impossible, and she continued to 
struggle on helplessly. Paul would have 
given her his seat, but he was so tightly 
packed he could not stir; and as the fine 
lady was neither young nor pretty, the 
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young fast men would not budge one inch 
to accommodate her, and the poor lady was 
in a deplorable plight, until, " Grdx^e a 
Dieu^' as the French ladies remarked, the 
omnibus came to a stand, and the conductor 
opened the door, and out poured steadily, 
one afta: the other, the four stout gentle- 
men. What luxury ! 1 ! The crinolined 
lady tottered to a sejat, the ill tempered 
looking basket women settled themselves 
comfortably. Paul stretched his limbs, and 
taking the offending poodle in his hands, 
presented it politely to its "more than 
mothers,'' who received it with grim satis- 
faction, but not with a thorough belief in 
the honesty of Paul's intentions, and now 
they all moved on again peaceably. 

" I never knew him do such a thing 
before," said one of the maiden sisters. 
" He looks quite excitable about the eyes." 

"I don't altogether like his looks, in- 
deed," responded the other sister. "We 
must give him some aperient medicine to- 
night, and put his feet in hot water," which 
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last remark happening to reach the ears of 
one of the cross looking women with 
baskets, she gave a snort of rage, and said, 
hoat^ely^ 

"I should think, mum, you'd* employ 
your time bett^ if you'd pick up some poor 
starving child out of the streets, and take 
care of that, instead of messing with that 
there nasty brute*" 

The maidens vouchsafed no reply to this 
rude speiech^ but only looked unutterable 
things. They were probably related to 
that kindhearted lady who lately wrote to 
the Tim/^ to suggest the propriety of esta- 
blishing a foulwiling hospital for stray dogs 
in London. 

When the omnibus came into Oxford 
Street, Paul sprung out, and took his way 
towards Russell Square, where he had an 
appointment. The April sun was doing its 
best to enliven the gardens, and to brighten 
up the great, dark, handsome houses ; and 
when Paul knocked at the door of Doctor 
Ounce, with whom he had been placed five 

VOL. I. I 
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years before, he fancied that he had never 
seen the gloomy place look so inviting. 
The big, powdered footman, whom he re- 
membered *of yore, admitted him and 
shewed him into the well known surgery, 
where he had studied, eat, and lived the 
most of his time, for he and Gunn had been 
pupils of the good Doctor's, but never 
associates, except in the way of business. 
And of Doctor Gunce's wife, who rustled 
up the great staircase in massive silks; 
and of Doctor Gunce's daughters, who 
went out in the carriage looking the 
very quintessences of elegance, Paul 
knew comparatively nothing, and cared 
less. 

Doctor Ounce was a clever, good sort of 
rough man, who did a great practice, and 
who had made a great fortune. He had a 
bald head, and a deep voice, and his pupils 
liked and respected him. He came in and 
shook Paul heartily by the hand. " Glad 
you passed. Knew you would. Sent for 
3^ou. I've heard of something to suit you. 
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H^indred and fifty pounds salary to begin 
with. Sit down." 

So Paul sat down. 

^^ Milton, old friend of mine, used to do a 
tremendous practice here ten years ago. 
His health gave way. He sold it and went 
down into Wales to recruit. He recovered, 
and then his old propensity came upon him. 
His fame had travelled down before him, 
and he got quite a great practice in the 
County Cragshire, Wales. He lives in 
Aberglace, a pretty town lOn the coast ; and 
rides, or drives out to see his patients. Has 
overworked himself again. Knocked him- 
self up. Doesn't want to sell his practice ; 
but to engage some clever assistant to whom 
he will give £150 per annum at once. 
Would like a man of gi eater experience 
than yoiu'self ; but I've recommended you. 
He minds me. I told him I had a great 
opinion of you. He'll take you. Fine 
thing to drop into his shoes after him. 
Pity its a country place ; but never mind 
that. He is a bachelor, and has an enor- 
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mous practice. Will you write and ac- 
cept?" 

Paul thanked the good doctor,. and felt 
very grateful ; but one thing disappointed 
him. It was a country place. He felt a 
nameless dread of the quiet, soothing influ* 
ences of sylvan scenes and associations* 
Would his fiery energy stand by him 
among those calm, green fields, and quiet 
streets, and the life of detail and routine 
which falls to the lot of all in English 
country towns? But £150 was a good 
sum to begin with. He might take it for a 
year at least, pay some of his debt off to 
Reginald Wylde, and then perhaps some- 
thing might offer for him in London. His 
mother and sister were there. Yes. He 
would go to Aberglace. He thanked the 
doctor, wrung his hand, went home and 
wrote a letter of acceptance, and then 
begun to prepare for his journey at once. 

The next day he went again into the 
New Cut to see poor Grace. On inquir- 
ing of a dirty woman who stood at the 
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door of the house where he had left her, 
if a girl called Grace was in the place, he 
learnt that she had gone to lodge over the 
greengrocer's shqp, opposite, and to the 
greengrocer's he went; and then upstairs 
into a comparatively dean room, where he 
found Grace lying, dr^sed, on the bed ; 
her breathing difficult, her eyes bright, her 
hollow cheeks suffused with a warm Aish. 
She was delighted to see him. 

"Oh, sirl I'm thankfiil you're come 
again." 

"How do you feel, Grace?" 

She put her hand to her side. "Pain," 
she murmured, faintly. 

"And the gentleman ?" 

"He came again. He gave me five 
pounds." 

" I'm glad of that. And what does he 
say of his conduct ?" 

" He says if I had'^t left him he would 
not have let me starve." 

"Very likely not. And what did he 
gay of his own conduct ?" 
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" He says he did wrong to deceive me ; 
but that he knew all along I never had 
loved him, and only yielded for the sake of 
money and fine clothes ; and he said that 
his conscience acquitted him. Them was 
his words." 

"A most convenient conscience," said 
. Paul, scornfully. ''^And did he give you 
his real name?" 

" No, sir." 

" Is he coming here agam ?" 

" No, sir. He is going to send me a pound 
every week as long as I live. It won't be 
long ;" and she sighed and shuddered. 

Then Paul wrote a prescription, which 
he told her he would take himself to 
Pennypot's, the chemist's, and he also told 
her that he meant to leave town; and ©n 
hearing this she shed weak tears, and 
' sobbed bitterly. He told her gently that 
he had a Mend named Gunn, who would 
attend her in his place ; and then, havigig 
ordered her some nourishing, simple diet, 
he prepared to depart. 
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She rose up in the bed, and clasped her 
poor, weak hands wildljr. " Oh, sir ! if 
you would pray for me.'* 

Paul coloured and started. "I will 
speak to a clergyman about you,'* he said. 

She shook her head angrily. " I don't 
like them. Tm afraid of them.** 

" That is wrong, Grp,ce." 

"I can't help it, sir; but oh I don't 
refuse to pray for a poor dying wretch." 

The yoimg man pressed his hands to his 
brow. ^* Grace, I'm not a religious man." 

" Don't you believe in God, sir ?" 

Yes," said Paul reverently, "I believe, 
Grace ; but I am of the earth earthy. All 
my hopes are centred on making money 
and winning fame. I am not a fit person 
to pray by a sick bed, Grace." 

She stretched out her hands helplessly. 
" Oh ! if you knew what it was to toss 
whole weary nights, with only pain and 
fear beside you, you would pity me, and 
you would pray." 

Paul knelt on the rough floor and prayed,, 
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until he was astonished at his own earnest- 
ness. He prayed for pity, pardon, mercy: 
he cited the woman who was left standing 
in the midst, at whom none dared cast a 
stone ; and he pleaded His words who had 
said to the sinner, "Go in peace.** He asked 
for peace to descend on the poor sunk head, 
over which all the billows and storms had 
passed, and he rose from hifi knees with wet 
eyes ; but as he ran down the narrow stairs 
he muttered to himself, "How Gunn and 
Ford wpuld have laughed if they had Jbeard 
me. 

But he wronged them ; ^hey would not 
have laughed, because eiamestness is itever 
ridiculous. Paul, thoroughly ashamed of 
himself, had gone down on his knees., aafe,. 
however, in the knowledge that nobody 
heard him save his dying patient* To 
please her sick fancy, and as she seemed to 
desire it so eagerly, and as nobody waa 
there, he had then knelt on the dusty .floor 
of the poor room. But when he begun to 
speak, he forgot ridic\ile, incongruity, ab- 
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surdity — ^he forgdt that he was a brave^ 
healthy, lively, worldly young surgeon, 
ready to exchange a joke with anybody, to 
drive tandem if he could get the chance ; 
to smoke, swim, ^shoot, bcxx, or ride with 
any one of his age or condition — ^he only 
thought of the poor fraS sinner on the bed^ 
and he humbly and earnestly prayed for 
mercy on h^r. Wlien he entered Penny- 
pot's shop, he took a seat and waited while 
Pennypot and his scowling apprentice served 
six or seven customers, Penn3^ot was a 
bald, mild man, with a large nose and a 
thin face, a suit of respectable black, and a 
white shirt front: he epoike in a suave voice, 
and was as amiable to his ragged customers 
while he put thdr pence into his till as lus 
apprentice was uncivil. He was quite "the 
doctor" of the wretched neighbourhood, 
and prescribed largely for most of the 
ills to which the flesh in the New Cut 
was heir to. The Irishwoman with the 
child in the measles, was there again. 
"He's betther, sir," she remarked. "I 
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think the masles will be apt to lave him 
soon." 

" You must give him some mild ape- 
rient," said Mr. Pennypot, in a comfortable, 
almost affectionate voice. "I will make you 
up a mixture; if you'll call again this even- 
ing it will be ready for you." 

*' And will it be expensive, sir?" 

" Tenpence," said the moderate chemist, 
gently, * tenpence." 

"I'll bring fivepence to-night, sir, 'av 
you'll wait for de rest till next week." 

"AH right," said the gentle Pennypot, 
blandly, who knew that even out of the 
fivepence there would be fourpence profit, 
and that even if he lost the rest (which was 
not likely) he must rec;kon it among the 
chances of trade. 

Pennjrpot was more than a penny wise ; 
he was getting rich. When the shop was 
cleared, Paul presented his subscription and 
piid for it. Pennypot promised to send it 
over to the greengrocer's when it was 
ready.. 
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" Is there a clergyman in this neighbour- 
hood, Mr. Pennypot ?" he asked. 

" Tes, Sir, there is a most excellent gen- 
tleman, who tries to do a great deal of good 
among the sick, but its a terrible neighbour- 
hood," and Mr. Pennypot paused a second 
in the lighting of a stick of sealing wax, and 
looked very impressive. 

" Where does this gentleman live ?" 

"His residence is in the BlackMar's Road.'^ 

" Could you give me the address ?" 

Mr. Pennypot gave it. 

"Thank you, Sir," said Paul, "there is a 
poor girl dying over at the greengrocer's^ 
and she ought to see a clergyman." 

Mr. Pennypot looked searchinglyy not 
to say suspiciously, into the face of the 
young man, and Paul blushed crimsoHy not 
at the chemist^s scrutiny, but because his 
eye fell upon the knees of his trousers, and 
he saw that they were powdered with dust. 
It reminded him of his having knelt, and 
his very heart glowed within him witk 
shame at the recollection. 
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" If you should ^e that ge^tleBptan," «aid 
he hastily to Mr, Pennypoty will yoiji aak 
him to call on Grace, on the girl ; perhaps 
I shan't have time to see hiia myself ^ I 
am lea^g town* Dpei3 he ever come into 
your shop ?"^ 

" Then will you ajak Ijtim ?** 

"Certainly," retwrned tjie ch^wst, who 
had formed his own conclusions, which 
were not much to the credit of Paul, and 
Paul drew out his handk^chief, and flapped 
it against the dusty knees, hoping that the 
good action he had performed mi^ reiniain 
for ever a secret ; while iixe cfeemisit dropped 
hot wax on a small white paper parcel, 
sagely reflectiog o^ the wickedness jof human 
nature in general, and of Paul in particular. 
Thus this world turns roimd, and thus we 
go on blundering and misjudging. Fortu- 
nate are we if we only misjudge, fc^rtunate 
if we do no wprse. 

Three d^^ys aiter this Paul was sitting on 
the box seat of the stage coach,, rplling 
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along the mountain roads which lead 
towards Aberglace. It is a region to which 
railways have not penetrated, even in these 
railway times^ and Sevemtow% the nearest 
railway terminus^ and which last is more 
than a hundred miles £rom Lcmdon^ is niaety 
odd mUes from Aberglace, so ithat Pa^ had 
muety odd mile& to travel on a stage eoach^ 
whidi i^ a novelty in these daySy and Paul 
enjoyed it thoroughly. Who would not^ 
that had stewed^ aad sweltered^ and stifled 
in London for six or seven yesacs. It was so 
different to an excursion to Gravesend or 
Greenwich, to be sitting up there^ so far, so 
very far from London and its belongings, on 
that old-fashioned stage. 

The broad dialect of the guard and coach* 
man,, neither of whom had ever been, near 
Lpndod,. sounded hcMoaely and pleasant in 
Paul'& earsy remanding him of the old St. 
Clements d^ys of hi» past childhood, of 
apple blossoms and farm-yards, and clean,, 
peaceful streets, where the gentlemen'* 
houses had large gardens in front of them^ 
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and where the venerable towers of tfier 
cathedral stood out against the blue summer 
sky. 

The stage rolled on for some hours- 
through pastural scenery, where the trees 
and hedges, robed in their earliest spring 
vesture, stood shadowing the white dusty 
roadway. It passed gentlemen's seats, plea- 
sant farmsteads, cottage homes. It lingered 
by old-world inns, where the horses stayed 
to bait, and from which issued young sun 
burnt girls, with jugs of ale on trays, which 
they handed up to the passengers^ who- 
quaffed thereof, and called the ^Is "my 
dear/' Piaul among the rest. These girls- 
would shade their eyes from the beams of the 
April sun, and receive the parting compli- 
ments of the passengers with a stoical indif- 
ference not very flattering to the gentlemen. 

Towards middle day the softness of the 
landscape disappeared, and huge, endless 
piles of rugged mountains continued for 
miles. The stage was m Wales now. Here 
and there a break in their lines would admit 
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a vista of green cultivated valley, with a 
swift rivulet gleaming in the sunshine. The 
cottage homes of this region were far from" 
picturesque^ Whitewashed cabins^ with a 
tiny window on each side the entrance,, 
standing close to the highway, with no gar- 
dens near them, and no flowers trained over 
them. Koxigh, rosy, bare-footed children 
clustered round these places, and old totter- 
ing women, rendered hideous by the wear- 
ing of men's tall hats. 

Whenever the coadr stopped to bait 
now, it was at poor dirrgy little hostels in- 
the mountain passes, and the people who* 
gathered round the stage talked an unintel- 
ligible, unpleasing jargon, namely, the 
Welsh language^ which last is said, by 
sonre of its^ admirers, to equal, if not excelr 
the ancient Greek in strength, beauty, and 
elegance: And perhaps it does ; only, I 
never could find it out, and I will just urge, 
in answer to those enthusiastic gentlemen: 
(who are always of Welsh extraction), and 
who assure me that it is my ignorance: 
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which is in fault, that that conclusion is not 
altogether just, because I am ignorant of 
Italian, aad also of naodem Greek, fuad yet, 
when OB the cooitinent, I have listened with 
pleasure to the natives bonversing in iJiose 
tongues. But as I like to be complaisant, I 
will admit that Welsh is itbe most beautiful 
of knowa tongues^ that my prdbund ignor- 
ance of it i^ lh^ reason of it^ uni^asant 
«>und, and that when Paml exclaimed^ 
" What horrid gibberish I" he was guilty of 
a piece of iUHnannerism which CMught not t& 
be for^ven in a huny. 

At half-past three the coach came in sight 
of Aberglace, which stands close on the 
blue and miatchless waters of the b^y, for it 
is a noble bay, that bay of Aberglace, wite- 
ther viewed when the foamy breakers aie 
dashing savagely against the shore, or when 
it lies like a calm, stirless^ blue, expansive 
lake, beneath the bluer heavens. 

The faint purple outline of the opposite 
coast was just visible on this golden April 
afternoon, and the sea was heaving in with 
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a motion which gave Paul a sense of fresh de- 
light. He had never looked before upon the 
ocean. The town of Aberglace is small, and 
built of slate-coloured houses. Its streets 
are few. One, the High-street, is smart 
and modem. It has plate-glass windows in 
the shops of the drapers and grocers, and 
the anay of goods in the windows of the 
former would /uot dishonour Begent-street 
itself. The other streets are narrow, and 
the shops small and dingy. The parade, 
which fronts the beach, consists of fifty-Eve 
lodging [houses, ge^erally filled with visitors 
jin 'the summer, and always empty and 
deserted ip the winter. The mountains 
.eiiK^mpass Aberglace like a girdle, and a 
ifj&w miles inland, towards the south, the 
country is lovely, for the hills are clothed 
with pines, and the streams murmur at their 
feet. 

At the Bull hotel the coach stopped, and 
Paul staggered to his feet, feeling giddy and 
coufiised. The Bull is a large, clean, well 
to do inn, where the commercial travell^s 
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who visit Aberglace, to solicit orders^ 
do abound. There is another hotel, the 
Sea View, which stands in the middle of 
the Parade, where visitors resort, and where 
the county families of Cragshire, who are 
astonishingly great people some of them,. 
" put up,"^ when they favour Aberglace with 
their august presence. The Bull represents^ 
the City Inn, the Sea View the West-end 
hotel. 

Paul went at once into the Bull, and 
inquired of a very superior young lady, who 
officiated at the bar, and who was bedecked 
with the costliest and showiest of head 
dresses, the nearest way to the Parade, 
and the residence of Doctor Milton. 
The yoimg lady gave him the informa- 
tion he craved, and she gave him three 
or four brilliant flattering smiles into 
the bargain, for which, let us hope, Paul 
felt grateful. 

Carrying his carpet bag, and followed 
by a man wheeling his boxes, Paul walked 
down the High-street. It was a d«ll 
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time at Aberglace^ thus early in the spring, 
for the season does not commence till Jime. 
The fifty-five lodging houses were, for the 
most part, empty, and the advent of a 
stranger was therefore rather an event. The 
society at Aberglace was of that commend- 
able kind which unselfishly busies itself 
excessively about the doings of its neigh- 
bours, after whose morals it looks with the 
keen eye of an inquisitor, and whose private 
affairs it discusses with the air of a profound 
apd experienced connoisseur. This is all 
very delightful, and makes one of the most 
attractive features in the every day life of 
a small town, for Aberglace was neither 
beiore nor behind its fellows in its love of 
interf'erence and criticism. 

Any one of my readers whose lot has 
been cast for any length of time in one of 
these little places must acknowledge, either 
publicly or to himself> that I speak truth. 
And everybody minds the opinions of these 
narrow-minded people more or less. Every- 
body is more or less under the influence of 
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this oftimes ungenerous judgment. Evert 
the scornful lady, who, when you cotnplaiDL 
to her of these inveterate gossips, tosses her 
head and remarks, pompously, that " We^ 
hear nothing; that vye have enough ta 
do in attending to our own affairs j; 
that we never go out except ,for health er* 
business ; and that therefore,, whether t&e 
town talks or not, it does^nt matter £9 us.'^ 
Even this somewhat severe lady who haa 
succeeded in makimj you feel v^n small 
and uncomfortablefl a ifew inoment^ be- 
cause you do hear something, you do 
go out, you have wA quite enough (in 
tiat very quiet town, with its four streets 
and its madiet place) to occupy you to the 
extent which the scornful lady speaks of, 
and to the exclusion of all interest in, or 
communication with, your fellow men and 
women ; even *his lady, who has been at 
thi^ pains to shew you your decided in- 
feriority, let her toss her head as highly as 
she conveniently can, has at some time 
been awayed, and pleased, and annoyed^ 
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«.ttd alarmed by the powerful influence of 
what we call gossip. Don't attempt to 
deny it, dear madam« I don't wish to con- 
ta:Bdict a lady; but still, you know when 
your husband went up to London to see 
his father who was ill, and the cook told 
you that it was reported that he was in the 
Debtor's Prison, that you were not a little 
ru^ed, or did you look as calm and lofty 
as you do now ? 

Without looking at the splendid array of 
spring goods displayed in the plate-glass 
windows of Mr> Shortman, the draper; 
without more than a casual glance at the 
street and its bdongings, Paul strode along, 
and now he was on the parade, with its 
fifty^five smart'tookmg lodging houses, all m 
a state of preparation for the expected sea- 
son. The doors stood open, coaxingly dis- 
pla5dng brilliant oil cloth and stair rods, and 
stair carpets of unimpeachable correctness. 
Doctor Milton's was a large handsome house 
next to the Sea View Hotel, of course front- 
ing the bay, and with an imposing brass 
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plate and brass knocker on the door. Patil 
raised the latter, and was admitted by a 
very wdl dressed servant maid, who told 
him that her master was in the drawing 
room, and he followed her up a hand- 
some staircase and into a handsome draw- 
ing room, where a handsome gentleman of 
fifty odd was lying on a green satin sofa 
reading a newspaper. He started up when 
Paul was announced, and oflFered him his 
hand. 

" Glad to see you,*" said the gentleman, 
kindly. ^'Have you dined ?" 

" No,'' said Paul. 

The gentleman drew out a massive gold 
watch. ^^ Four o'clock," he remarked. " I 
always dine at one, my digesticm is sadly 
out of order lately ; but if you can manage 
with a cold fheat pie and a ham you shall 
dine in two minutes. You must be hungry." 

Paul did not deny the soft impeachment, 
^o Doctor MUton rung and ordered the neat 
maid servant to have the tray carried up 
into the dining room. 
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" Its a ptetty little town, isn't it ?" said 
Doctor Milton, pulling down the green Ve- 
netian blind, for the sun was dazzling that 
afternoon. 

" Yes, sir," said Paul, " and a splendid 
sea view." 

Doctor Milton put his hands in his 

pockets, and paced up and down the whole 

* 

length of the bright Brussels carpet. 

"Its a confounded nuisance my getting 
knocked up in this way, isn't it ?" he asked. 

Paul acquiesced, which was all he had 
done since he entered Doctor Milton's pre- 
sence. 

"I think if I take it easily for a year I 
raay get up my strength. You wouldn't 
take me for a sick man, now, would you ?" 
he asked, suddenly coming to a stand still 
and conjfronting Paul. 

Doctor Milton had a fair face, a hand- 
some nose, large blue eyes, fine teeth, and a 
fine forehead, crowned with a noble crop of 
well-kept grey hair. Except for a slight 
flush on the cheek bones, and a rather was- 
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ted look on the cheeks themselves, Paul 
would not have judged the doctor to be in 
ill healths 

"I must go out with you to-morrow," 
said Doctor Milton, " to introduce you to a 
few of the families where I attend. Not 
this evening, you must be tired, and there's 
no great sickness about here. Come up 
again when you^ve dined, wid we'll have a 
cup of coffee together.'* 

The maid now entering to say that the 
tray was ready, Paul descended to the di- 
ning room, where he paid flattering atten- 
tions to the meat pie and the ham, besides 
testing the excellence of the Doctor's ale* 
After that he asked to be shown to his 
room, that he might wash and change his 
clothes, preparatoiy to presenting himself 
again before the Doctor. His room was a 
very comfortable one, fronting the sea, 
which was delightful, and Paul thought he 
could never gaze enough across the stretch 
of waters. It made his heart swell with an 
undefined emotion, and awoke all the 
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poetry of his nature, of which, off-hand as 
were his manners, he had a large share, to 
look upon the peerless bay, with the distant 
hills dimly visible through the golden mist 
which had crept over the horizon's verge, 
suggesting dreamy thoughts of untrodden 
islands and unknown shores. " It is beauti- 
ful," Paul inwardly exclaimed. "It fills 
me with a calm yet rapturous joy, to look 
at that water and those hills through the 
golden mist. I hope I shan't take to writing 
poetry, and get spoony, as Gunn calls it, on 
some Aberglace damsel, the barmaid at the 
Bull, perhaps, the charms of whose head- 
dress none can deny." 

Then Paul washed and dressed, and went 
down jfresh and cheerful to Doctor Milton 
and the coffee. They conversed on general 
topics, and then their conversation took a 
professional turn, the details of which 
would not be intelligible to the general 
reader. 

" Talking of tendency to decline in young 
children,'^ said Dr. Milton, " I have a case 
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now on hand which I watch with the great- 
est, the most painful interest. Mr. Percy's 
son, of the Priory — ^but you know nothing 
of the neighbourhood, and, I suppose, not 
much of the great world of London, do 

you ?" 

" Nothing whatever, sir. My experience 
has been derived from the hospitals, and 
the lower walks of life altogether." 

Doctor Milton continued. " Well, then, 
you have never heard of Mr. Percy, one of 
the oldest faniilies extant, one of the 
richest men in England, and decidedly one 
of the proudest. I have attended his family 
for years. I have been the medical adviser 
of himself, his first wife, his daughter by his 
first wife, his second wife, and now of his 
only son, and I have never felt the distance 
between our social positions abated by one 
inch, since I have known him, although I 
have stood by him whole nights, expecting 
every breath would be his last. He never 
forgot himself for one instant. He never 
clasped my hand as a friend might. He 
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never said, ^ God bless you, Milton.' It 
would have been too familiar." 

"Detestable!" exclaimed Paul. "It is 
that hateful hauteur which stirs the repub- 
lican instincts in our nature. What is that 
man better than vou ?" 

"We must not ask those questions of 
men like Mr- Percy," said Doctor MUton, 
gravely. "He thinks not only that he is 
better, but that he belongs to a different 
order of beings, and we had better allow 
him the enjoyment of his own opinion." 

" And what of his son, sir ?" 

"He has one only son, a most delicate 
child of six or seven, with every tendency 
to consumption. This is a terrible trial to 
Mr. Percy. He has large estates in Nor- 
thumberland and Nottinghamshire, and one 
here, that is to say, twenty miles north of 
this, a most lovely place, Percy Priory. 
It is an estate of great extent, and quite a 
fortune in itself. As the heir to all this 
enormous wealth, and to the ancient famUy 
honours, there is only a feeble child, whose 
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life hangs on a mere breath. He is a con- 
stant patient of mine, this little Cecil Percy. 
A very hot-house plant, whom a rude blast 
would destroy. If he can live to twenty- 
one his constitution may take a turn, and 
he may enjoy sound health. This is Mr. 
Percy's dearest wish, but they are an unfor- 
tunate family." 

" Unfortunate ?" 

" Yes. Cecil Percy, the father, was the 
eldest of three sons. He took all the familv 
pride, and monopolised it. His second 
brother broke his neck when following the 
Cragshire harriers, ten miles from here. He 
was pitched over a terrible precipice, wherp 
there is a great waterfall, called the ' Pont 
y Dwr,' and here Charles Percy met his 
death. This was forty years ago. Ten 
years afterwards, Roland, the youngest son, 
disgraced his family by marrying a low 
and shameful woman, or rather girl, for 
she was only seventeen, though, I believe, 
hardened in vice, and this proud Cecil, by 
this time the head of the family, and owner 
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of all its vast estates, at once disowned his 
brother, giving him ten thousand pounds, 
on condition of his never coming near him, 
and of dropping the family name altogether. 
This Roland, who appears to have been a 
weak man, felt himself so completely in the 
power of his rich brother, that he took the 
oath, and went abroad with his wife, and 
there he died within a year, but left one 
son, who would inherit the estates if this 
delicate child died. The son is now dead 
algo, but he lived to become a man, lived 
to come here, and threaten his proud uncle, 
but the uncle was then in the first year ot 
his widowhood, and with an only daughter, 
who cannot, of course, succeed to the en- 
tailed estates. Mr. Percy married again a 
lovely wife, of gentle blood, and quite 
young, (he himself is bordering on sixty 
years) and in the wish to raise himself up 
an heir he was gratified, but his wife died 
in giving birth to this feeble child. Two 
years after, the nephew died of a malignant 
fever, so that these estates would go away 
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to a very distant branch, if the little Cecil 
died." 

" And you are his medical attendant ?" 

"Yes;, but you will have to take my 
place. The child is always at the Priory, 
under the care of a skilfiil nurse. Mr. 
Percy and his daughter are now in London. 
You will have to ride over those twenty 
miles three times a week, at least, Mr. 
Withers. Those days that I can bear any 
fatigue I go there in my carriage." 

Just then the notion of the forty miles 
ride, to dance attendance on the pampered 
child of the rich man, had something repug- 
nant in it to Paul's idea, but he was not one 
who shrunk from the performance of a dis- 
agreeable duty, so he said, quietly, " Very 
well, sir." 

" We have no other very great families 
in this neighbourhood," said Doctor Milton. 
" The young Roggmoores, to be sure, have 
a little shooting box four miles from the 
town, close to Pencourt Hall. The Pen- ' 
courts are a good old family; but abso- 
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lately on their last legs. One of the sons 
positively went to London with the inten- 
tion of taking his degree, and he has been 
plucked." 

" Yes," said Paul, " I know him well." 

"Indeed!" said Dr. Milton. "Do you 
know any of the other sons ?" 

" No." 

" I thought you might have met with 
some of them in London. They have all, 
through interest, got appointments in India ; 
but they are lazy lads, always coming home 
on sick leave, and idling about here ter- 
ribly." 

" And Roggmoore Lodge is close to their 
home ?" asked Paul, a little nervously. 

" Yes." ' 

"My mother," said Paul, courageously, 
" is housekeeper to the young Roggmoore's, 
and my sister lives with her." 

" Indeed I" said Dr. Milton, in a cold, 
surprised tone. " Indeed I" And from that 
moment Paul felt that what Doctor Milton 
had complained of when alluding to Mr. 
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Percy would henceforth apply to the rela- 
tions between his employer and himself. 

From that hour Doctor Milton never 
allowed Paul to feel the distance between 
his social position and that of Doctor Milton 
abated by one inch. His mother was a 
housekeeper at Roggmoore Lodge, and 
perhaps was a most excellent person ; " but 
still, but stm— " 

You know, respected reader, as well as I 
do, that it was ;not quite the thing for a 
medical gentleman who was on terms of 
intimacy with the young Roggmoore's to 
class himself at all with their housekeeper's 
son; and it came to pass that Aberglace 
reciprocated and responded to the feelings 
of Doctor Milton. 

Before a fortnight ha(J passed the small 
gentry and the grade just below them were 
all aware that the doctor's new assistant 
was the son of the housekeeper at Rogg- 
moore Lodge, you know, and so of 
course^ &c., &c. And thus Paul begun to 
labour at Aberglace, socially speaking, 
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under a cloud ; and people whispered each 
other that he had been educated by charity, 
and that it was not the thing exactly, and 
so on. 

And although I have no doubt that if 
you had mentioned this to Paul he would 
have loudly protested that he had so much 
to do, that it didn't matter, and that he 
didn't care, in imitation of the scornful lady 
of a few pages back ; yet you and I know 
better, don't we, reader ? 
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CHAPTER VU. 



THE HEIR OF THE PEBCY'S. 



There really was plenty for Paul to do in 
Aberglace and its neighbourhood. There 
was plenty to do among the poor, for Dr. 
Milton was a charitable, conscientious man, 
and a good friend to the suffering in the 
way of his profession. 

Aberglace has its little back courts and 
alleys, where filth and misery abound , and 
though on a small scale, they are yet as 
decided in their way as are the filth and 
misery of a large town ; and here were 
bedridden women, and children with 
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measles, and babies to vaccinate, and other 
babies to assist in making their entrance 
into the world, and, in short, plenty of 
commonplace doctor's work to do, miin- 
teresting to you, perhaps, but not so by any 
means to a young, eager practitioner like 
Paul Withers. There was work, too, 
among the tradespeople. Some had deli- 
cate wives,- some ailing children. 

Consumption is very rife at Aberglace, 
although it is a much-frequented watering- 
place ; and Paul was often reminded of the 
poor dying Grace by the too bright cheek 
and hollow cough of many of his Aber- 
glace patients. Though rather at a dis- 
count among the gentry (none of whom 
happened to be ill at that time), Paul was 
a vast favourite among the damsels of the 
middle class. The six Miss Perfectways, 
the milliners, whose mamma kept a lodging- 
house on the Parade, and who had a mil- 
linery establishment in the High Street, 
were charmed with him. One of the Miss 
Perfectways had a fever. She was only 
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seventeen, and a very pretty girl, and Paul 
attended her. She was engaged to be 
married to yonng Meekly, the chemist, who 
was very good-looking, and very gentle, 
and who had a very small, timid, newly- 
started shop in the High Street, out of 
whose proceeds he fondly hoped to make 
enough in two years' time to enable him to 
lead Annie Perfectway to the 4iymenial 
altar. 

Well, Paul brought her through her 
fever, and in consequence became intimate 
with all the Miss Perfectways ; and one 
evening they asked him to stay to tea, and 
Paul stayed. You see, he positively had 
no proper regard for position, and what 
Aberglace would say of him. He had 
somewhat independent notions, and a slight 
modified educated leaning towards repub- 
lican instincts; and when the high and 
mighty of Aberglace, as represented in the 
august persons of Mrs. Holt (whose hus- 
band was connected with a great hat ware- 
house in London, so Aberglace said at least, 
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but perhaps it wasn't true), and Mrs. 
Davies, the lawyer, whose husband had 
risen from nothing (that Aberglace knew 
for a fact, for it had seen him rise) ; when 
the high and mighty of Aberglace as repre- 
sented in the persons of these ladies, and 
then: very fine daughters, turned their backs 
on Paul with lofty scorn because of his 
mother, Paul, instead of saying " Well, if I 
can't associate with my equals, I will asso- 
ciate with nobody," instead of saying this 
Paul accepted what kindness was proffered 
him from the hands of commonplace people, 
not considering them a whit worse than the 
Holts and the Davies's. And he took tea 
with the Miss Perfectways in the little 
back parlour, behind their shop, and 
emptied half a glass dish of their best 
marmalade. And the Miss Perfectways 
were charmed with Paul, but Paul was not 
charmed with the Miss Perfectways. They 
were very good girls. Even Aberglace ad- 
mitted that some of them were very pretty. 
Others of them were not very pretty. 
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They were very particulax in their asso- 
ciates. They wouldn't walk with anybody 
would the Miss Perfectways. They were 
great at the Sunday school, where they 
each had a class. They had a penchant for 
all curates in general, and the Aberglace 
curate in particular. One of them had 
been engaged to a curate. They ranked 
among the respectable trade did the Miss 
Perfectways, and they never did wrong. 
Some of us, if we do not commit great 
faults and glaring crunes, must yet plead 
guilty to the charge of some little weak- 
nesses and failings; but the Miss Perfect- 
ways had no failings and no weaknesses at 
all. 

Unlike the rest of the great human 
family, they were utterly without reproach ; 
and they had none of them, ever strayed 
by the eighth of an inch from the path of 
right and propriety. And the Miss Perfect- 
ways were charmed with Paul, but Paul 
wasn't charmed with the Miss Perfectways. 
Perhaps it was because they were so perfect 
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that he was not charmed with them. I 
know when I was a child, and used to read 
Miss Edgeworth's Rosamond, I always took 
more interest in the faulty little heroine 
than in her perfect sister Laura. 

Perfect people, somehow, are not so 
interesting as imperfect people, and so Paul 
wasn't charmed with the Miss Perfectways. 
He thought them very good girls, however, 
and very kind to ask him to tea ; and he 
drank two cups of tea, and chatted smil- 
ingly, while they plied him with marmalade 
and muflSns. 

Laura was the name of the youngest 
Miss Perfectway, and she was the most 
perfect of them all. She wasn't pretty; 
but she was better than pretty — she was 
proper. 

■ 

" Don't you find getting up in the night 
very troublesome, Mr. Withers?" asked 
the eldest Miss Perfectway. "I heard a 
horse gallop by last night just as the clock 
struck one, and I was afraid it was you." 

" Yes," said Paul. " I had to get up to 
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go and see old Mr. Morgan, of Penglan — 
Penglan. I can't remember the Welsh 
names yet." 

" Penglanmor," said Miss Lam^. 

" Ah ! Penglanmor. He was seized with 
a fit. If ever I do feel in a rage its when 
that surgery bell wakes me out of a pleasant 
dream. I don't mind if I'm not dreaming 
agreeably ; but last night I was, and I was 
in a boiling rage for ten minutes." 

Whereupon the Miss Perfectways laughed, 
and Laixra said, " Well, nothing ever puts 
me in a rage. I am always so happy, and 
in such good humour with myself and 
everybody else." 

"Yes," chimed in one or two of the 
others, " I don't think any of us are ever 
out of temper." And they all smiled com- 
placently. 

"How is your mother, Mr. Withers?" 
asked another of the Miss Perfectways. 

" I've been here a fortnight," said Paul, 
"and yet I haven't seen her once. I am 
going up there to-morrow. I've not had a 
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moment's time. 1 wrote and told my sister 
that she was very idle not to ride, or even 
to walk, into town to see me." 

Whereupon Miss Laura took occasion to 
remark that, as for idleness she didn't know 
what it meant, and that unless employed, 
and well employed, she should be miser- 
able. 

In this opinion the other sisters joined in 
chorus. 

After some more exhilarating conversa- 
sion of this kind Paul took leave of the 
perfect family. But it was reported all 
over Aberglace by the next morning that 
he was paying his addresses to one of the 
Miss Perfectways. 

The next day was changeable. Cloud, 
and shower, and breeze, and sunshine, fol- 
lowed each other in rapid succession, and 
Paul, mounted on the doctors strong cob, 
and wrapped in a riding coat, and with 
mud boots on, started, at ten in the morn- 
ing, to see his mother and Emma. Patty 
was at school at Cardiff, and Alfred had 
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gone to sea, so there was only his mother 
and Emma to meet 

He had not seen them for five years. He 
thought, as he rode among the mountainous 
roads, while the sweet-scented spring flowers 
perfumed the air, and the beech and moun- 
tain ash stretched across his path, that let 
Aberglace treat him as it would, he would 
hold up his head and be merry. He would 
rise in his profession ; he would yet make a 
fortune. Even thus early his skill was 
acknowledged, and he felt the proud con- 
sciousness of talent and power stirring 
within him, backed by strong will, health, 
and energy. 

The May morning was warm. He un- 
buttoned his overcoat, took off his cap, 
and let the light breeze fan his brow, and 
he walked his horse slowly up hill. It was 
a part of the road where the mountains 
opened on a vista of cultivated country, 
fields where the young com was green, and 
where the blackthorn was waving in the 
hedge-rows. A mountain, clothed with 
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young pines and fir, and with here and 
there a bright green elm, or oak, showing 
its more brilliant foliage among its darker 
comrades, sloped down to the valley, and 
at the foot of this mountain, surrounded by 
a garden, where gay flowers bloomed, and 
tall elms clustered, with roses climbing over 
the porch, and with a smooth lawn in front, 
stood a white house, of two stories high. 
This was Roggmoore Lodge. 

Paul looked at it with a sigh of pleasure. 
It was beautifully situated, and he loved all 
that was beautiful. Then he rode on, and 
a turn in the road soon hid it from his view 
but presently he came upon it again, and 
now, in a few moments more, he was lead- 
ing his horse down the sloping path which 
led to the front of the house. 

He put the bridle over the branch of a 
tree, where the grass grew thick, that his 
horse might feed, and then he opened the 
iron gate, and walked up the green lawn, 
to the front of the house. A lady was 
standing at the French window of the 
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dining room. Was it? yes, it was Mrs. 
Withers, and in another moment mother 
and son were locked in a fast embrace. She 
would have him come and sit on the sofa in 
the dining room, and there she hugged him 
to her heart's content. 

She was a warm-hearted woman, and she 
shed tears of joy to see Paul grown so tall 
and handsome. Mrs. Withers was not un- 
tidy now. Ease and plenty had improved 
her temper and her toilette, and she looked 
younger than she had done five years 
before. She told Paul that her duties were 
light, that the two yoimg servants were 
obedient and civil, and that her salary was 
paid regularly. She seemed to have grown 
stout, and to have settled down into domes- 
ticity, into the making of preserves and 
pickles, the mending and airing of linen, 
and the dusting of rooms. 

She whispered Paul that Emma had 
grown beautiful, and that the young Rogg- 
moores always paid her polite attention 
when they came there in the autumn, where- 
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upon Paul's brow darkened, and he begged 
his ■ mother to be careful, and tb watch 
Emma. 

" Watch Emma," echoed poor Mrs. "Wi- 
thers. "My dear Paul, you don't know 
Emma. She won't let anybody watch her." 
And the mother looked troubled. 

Just then Emma entered, and the brother 
and sister embraced, and then Mrs. Withers 
left them alone, whilst she went to get some 
lunch for her son, and Paul contemplated 
Emma. Had she grown beautiful? She 
had grown tall, and she was of a full Juno 
like figure. The fair hair was arranged like 
a coronet on the small head, and the fair 
cheek was flushed with a glow of excite- 
ment and pleasure at the sight of her bro- 
ther. The slender lip had still the haughty 
curve it had worn five years before, and the 
eyes, -the large, liquid, strange dark eyes, 
were beautiful, but not lovely. Paul lod^ked 
at her and sighed. He fancied he detected 
a look of unrest in the fine face, a some- 
thing undefined, he knew not what. 
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He put his arm round his sister's waist 
fondly. • "Emma." 

" Well, brother Paul." 

" Do you ever come into Aberglace ?" 

" Seldom;" with an impatient toss of the 
head. " They are an ignorant set of people 
in Aberglace." Paul smiled. "The great 
people won't associate with you, and you 
won't associate with the little people." 

" Just so. Well, but Emma, it seems to 
me that the great people are as vulgar as 
the little people, that is, if the Holts and 
and Davies are the great people. Mrs. Holt 
talks so loudly, you can hear her from one 
end of the street to the other, and her 
daughters romp like school boys. You see 
I am getting into the Aberglace habit of 
running down my neighbours. But I am 
only talking to my own sister, so I may 
speak words which I would not utter in 
Aberglace." 

" I know nothing, and care nothing, about 
Aberglace, and its sayings and doings," said 
Emma. 
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"And how do you employ your time, 
Emma ?" 

" Paul, I spend all the money I get from 
mamma on books, and I educate myself." 

" What do you study ?" 

"French, German, Music." 

" What, without a master ?" 

" Mr. Charles Bingham Koggmoore directs 
my studies, and when he comes down in the 
autumn he examines my progress." 

Paul's brow darkened again, and he 
removed his arm from his sister's waist. 
" For God's sake, Emma, mind what you 
are about. Don't let any of these men make 
love to you." 

"What do you mean?" asked Emma, 
with a toss of her head. 

But Paul was not daunted. "I mean 
that such intercourse between men of the 
aristocracy and their housekeeper's daughter 
is fraught with danger." 

Emma's cheek paled, and a most unlovely 
light shone in her eyes. "Danger!" she 
echoed, contemptuously. 
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Still Paul was not daunted. "I said 
danger, and I meant what I said." 

" I will not ask you to explain yourself 
Paul," said his haughty sister, "because I 
quite understand what grovelling ideas 
possess you." 

" I was always commonplace, you know, 
Emma," returned Paul, galled by her 
scorn. 

" But 1 am also acknowledged, by those 
who know me, to have my share of common 
sense, and that is the kind of sense most 
usefiil in this world." 

^* Come, don't let us quarrel before we 
have been five minutes together. It used 
not to be so, Emma." 

Emma gave him her hand. ^'I don't 
wish to quarrel, I am sure," she said. 

Paul could not but acknowledge his sister 
was graceful, and that her manners were 
polished. She was fair, and wise enough, 
too, to be a prize worth the gaining to any 
man, he fondly thought ; but these Eogg- 
moores, with their blue blood, and their 
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unmitigated pride. Paul knew the world, 
and he frowned back the idea of one of 
them ever being an honourable suitor to his 
sister. 

" I wish you would leave this, and take 
a situation as a governess, Emma." 

" Why ?" She spoke sharply and coldly, 
and as though an unpleasant topic had been 
started, but still Paul was not daunted. 

" I will tell you why in few words. You 
live here, shut up in the country, with no 
companions but your books, and your mo- 
ther. You are of a sentimental, enthusiastic 
nature, and the chief event in your life is 
the coming and going of this Charles Bing- 
ham Roggmoore, Esq., of Roggmoore Park, 
in the county of Hants, M.P. for that 
county, and heir to a castle in Scotland, 
and to a mansion in St. Jameses Park. Do 
your eyes sparkle at the enumeration of his 
honours ? They have no need to. He would 
never marry you. He may Uke to think 
that a beautiful girl loves him hopelesslj ; 
and if his vanity stopped even here, it 
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would not he well for you to go on loving 
and thinking of a man who will one day 
surprise you by leading some lady of his 
own circle to the altar in St. George's, 
Hanover Square, and then your heart will 
be broken." 

Emma's cheek flushed hotly, her bosom 
heaved, and she started arjgrily to her 
feet. ' 

^' He would never do it, he would never 
do it, I tell you," she exclaimed, passion- 
ately, quite thrown off her guard by Paul's 
word?. " Charles Roggmoore is a gentle- 
man in the highest sense of the word, chi- 
valrous, noble, godlike in mind and person. 
You have never gazed on real manly beauty 
until you have gazed on Charles Kogg- 
moore. The thought of wrong and impurity 
is hateful to him. If there be any good m 
my nature, his culture will develope it. If 
I have any strivings after right, I owe it to 
his influence. Since you have been mean 
and cunnino" enough to surprise my secret 
thus at once, and to force a confession from 
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me, I will not stop half way. I will tell 
you all. I love him devotedly, passionately, 
without reserve, without fear. I have loved 
him for four years, and I shall love him till 
I die. I would give my life to serve his 
interest, and no cold, hard, unfeeling, 
worldly brother shall tear me from him, or 
shall make me blush at my devotion, for it 
is a blessing and a privilege, ennobling and 
exalting, to be loved by, and to love, 
Charles Roggmoore." 

It was now Paul's turn to pale, and a 
light came into his honest grey eyes that it 
was not pleasant to look upon. His frame 
quivered with emotion, and he bit his lip 
until the blood started. He would not 
speak until he had mastered himself, and 
then he asked, in a calm voice, " Am I to 
understand that the gentleman knows of his 
happiness ?" 

" I have said that I will tell all. Yes. 
He knows it well." 

Again Paul paused. It was a few mo- 
ments before he could find his voice ; l}ufc 
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at last he said, " You are, then, affianced to 
him ?" • 

At that question Emma laughed scorn- 
fully, and returned no answer. 

Then Paul went up to his fair sister and 
grasped her arm, almost brutally. Strong 
passion agitated him. His chest heaved, 
and his eyes shot gleams of lurid fire. 

Emma's daring quailed beneath the over- 
powering force of the man's indomitable 
will. She had never even seen Paul angry 
before, and now he was swayed by a per- 
fect tempest of passion. Yet, through it 
all, his voice rose calm ; and with scarce a 
tremour in its tone he asked, "Are you 
jstill worthy to be called my sister ? Have 
you disgraced our honest name? Or are 
you this man's puppet rj Speak at once, I 
command you." 

" Let go of my arm," answered Emma. 
" You will break it." 

Paul relaxed his grasp, but repeated his 
question. 

Emma turned away her head for a few 
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moments, and then she started to her feet, 
pale, self-possessed, and haughty. Her air 
was that of a complete woman of the world 
as she spoke slowly and distmctly the fol- 
lowing words:' — "I excuse your brutality 
because you have been associating for the 
last five years with rude students, and exer- 
cismg your love of torture and power of 
terrifying upon your wretched pauper 
patients. I pity your blind ignorance, and 
your low estimate of the noblest attribute 
of our nature. Love, true love, Paul 
Withers, is a plant of heatenly growth. I 
do not answer your degrading question. I 
wiU not condescend so far; but judge for 
yourself Carry your thoughts back to the 
Emma Withers of five years past, and then 
ask yourself if she were ever deficient in 
pride, in self-esteem. Look at the Emma 
of to-day, and acknowledge that she has 
lost nothing of that haughtiness in mien or 
manner. Then ask yourself if she has be- 
come the degraded being you mention. 
Ask yourself^ and blush at the question." 
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Paul did feel daunted now with hi 
superb and stately sister standing befor \ 
him in her proud young beauty, taking the 
tone of superiority, and asserting that hit 
measurement and estimate of love, tru( 
love, was something too sordid for hei 
comprehension. He begun to think that 
there was truth in her words; that then 
must be something coarse and cruel in his 
nature ; and that, in short, he had acted 
like a brute. He felt humbled, but re- 
joiced ; for he could not, would not, doubt 
now for one single instant that Emma 
valued honour more than life. Yes, she 
was proud. Thank God she was proud, 
and nothing would ever lead her astray. 

'^ I beg your pardon a thousand times, 
Emma dear," he said ; " but what a pity 
you were not more explicit. This extrava- 
gant love for a person so much higher than 
yourself frightens 'me. I wish I might ask 
you a few questions." 

" Pray do so," said Emma, seating herself 
composedly. 
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"First then, are you afSaDced?" asked 
matter of fact Paul, returning to his first 
charge. 

" Yes, we are affianced." 
" Does my mother know of it ?" 
" No. You ought to be aware, but per- 
haps you have forgotten, that mamma is the 
last person on earth to trust a secret with. 
She is the essence of imprudence." 

" One question more. Why is it a secret? 
Old Mr. Bingham Eoggmoore died last 
year, so that your lover is as great and as 
powerful as he will ever be. Why, then, 
does he hesitate to acknowledge his prefer- 
ence ?" 

" There," answered Emma, with a lively 
flush mantling over cheek and brow, " there 
your question must remain unresponded to. 
I know no more than yourself, Paul, and 
here is my faith shewn, and the divine 
nature of the love I bear Charles Kogg- 
moore, in that I believe him, unquestioning, 
when he tells me it is best for the present 
to be secret. I have childlike faith in him. 
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perfect love for him, that perfect love which 
casteth out fear. When the time comes he 
will acknowledge me to the world. Until 
then 1 wait in security, in unswerving 
reliance, in undoubting affection and hope. 
This is true love, Paul, but I talk to one 
who does not comprehend me." 

"I cannot imderstand such love," Paul 
exclaimed, impetuously. " It sounds to me 
Hke madness ; and how it has subdued you, 
Emma, this strange feehng called love ; say 
rather idolatrous passion. You are this 
man's slave." 

"Even so," answered Emma. "Real 
love asks no higher, and no more." 

Paul was vexed. " And when does this 
demigod purpose visiting you ?" 

"Mr. Eoggmoore will be here in Sep- 
tember," said Emma. " His younger brother 
Albert will be here next week." 

" Emma, you will be a superb Mrs. 
Charles Bingham Eoggmoore. You will 
know how to keep your bourgeoise rela- 
tions at a proper distance." 
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She smiled a little, but did not contra- 
dict him. He felt considerably nettled. 

" I suppose I must guard your communi- 
cation as a profound secret, Emma ?" 

" If you please," she answered, coldly. 

" But if I do not please ?" urged Paul, 
who was more and more irritated at her 
hauteiu". 

She gave him one startled look; but 
when her eyes rested on his manly face she 
smiled again quite re-assured. " You and 
I have nothing in common, Paul," she said. 
"You are frightfully matter of fact and 
every day, and have no fine feelings. You 
can't help that. Its your nature ; and you 
are, and ever were, honest, and honourable, 
and manly. I trust you fiilly. You will 
never betray my secret." 

"Thank you," said Paul. "And now 
where's mamma and the lunch? I have 
sixteen miles to ride to Percy Priory to see 
the little heir in my medical character, and 
if you don't get something for me to eat 
I must be off without it." 

l5 
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" Comraon-minded fellow," though ': 
Emma, as she walked out. " I nevei 
did much Hke Paul, and now he is 
perfectly detestable. Something to eat 
indeed." 

Presently Mrs. Withers came to tell Paul 
that lunch was ready for him in the back 
room. It laid out temptingly on the white 
tablecloth. 

"Its only half-past eleven," said Paul, 
looking at his watch. " Don't be shocked 
if I make a good meal though, for I have 
sixteen miles to ride, and I breakfasted at 
seven." 

However, his mind was too full of 
Emma's love affair to permit him to 
eat anything. He spoke thus to please 
his mother, and he noticed that Emma 
nevier spoke to please his mother. She 
snubbed her on every opportunity, and 
treated her on the whole as an encum- 
brance ; and when he mounted his horse 
again, and began to ascend the moun- 
tain road, his mind was not filled with 
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any pleasing remembrance of his handsome 
sister. 

« 

For a few miles the sun shone brightly on 
his path, tipping with gold the mountain 
tops, and rendering gorgeous the purple 
tinted heath which embroidered their sides. 
The young corn in the valleys? looked green 
and rejoicing, and the mild breath of the 
spring came to him loaded with perfume 
from the way-side flowers. For a few miles 
the ride was delightful. In less than an 
hour, however, the heavens grew black as 
lead, the mist rolled thickly over the moun- 
tains, a chill biting wind arose and begun 
to wail and howl along the road, and rain 
fell heavily in torrents. 

Paul's pony went on fearlessly, notwith- 
standing, and the road was tolerably 
straight ; besides, he had received full di- 
rections from Doctor Milton, and he did 
not lose his way. 

After another three-quarters of an hour 
Paul came into the lands of the Percy's. 
The country here was not so hilly. Woods 
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stretched to the right in luxurious beauty. 
On the left were meadows, which reached 
to the verge of the sloping mountains, which 
last, clothed with young timber, were still 
the preserves of the Percy iamily. The 
rain ceased when Paul entered this richer, 
softer, more sylvan scene. The sun shone 
out, and sent its brilliant rays down full 
upon his drenched figure and wet clinging 
garments. Truly a doctor s assistant who 
is compelled to ride through any weather 
any distance is not at all times a presentable 
figure, and certainly is not fitted to grace a 
a lady's bower. But there was no lady in 
the case, you will say. 

At last Paul drew up before the " griffin 
guarded gates," and he pulled the bell; 
and from the little Swiss chalet-like lodge 
there issued the orthodox old woman in the 
neat gown and clean cap, who admitted 
Paul and his pony, and they went amicably 
along the smooth carriage drive, by the 
side pf the park pailings, for what seemed 
an interminable distance, until a sudden 
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sweep in the road brought Paul right in 
front of the noble old castellated building, 
called Percy Priory, only one among the 
lordly dwelling-houses of Cecil Percy, Esq., 
the proudest man in England, as Doctor 
Milton said. Its numerous windows seemed 
to look Paul through like so many eyes ; 
but he had no time for reflection or ner- 
vousness. He sprung from his hardy cob, 
and left him again with his bridle round the 
branch of a tree, and then he approached 
and knocked loudly at the door. It was 
opened at once by a hoary, respectful, old, 
man servant, who, on Paul's stating his 
errand, conducted him across the hall to a 
richly furnished, though somewhat gloomy, 
dining parlour of vast size, with an ex- 
quisitely painted ceiling and green velvet 
hangings. There were gold and silver 
dishes, and goblets, on the walnut wood 
sideboard ; and altogether it was the hand- 
somest room Paul had ever seen in a 
private house. He did not remain standing, 
because there was only a child and a nurse 
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to see, and he did not think it necessary to 
treat them with ceremony, so he sat down 
and looked into the flower garden. 

Presently the door opened. Paul did 
not turn his head instantly. A light step 
crossed the floor, and a voice, ''pitilessly 
Bweet," said, " You wish to see my brother. 
He is not well, and he is asleep," 

Paul turned and rose, bowed, and blushed. 
Speak he could not, for a creature beautiful 
beyond hope's imagining, a " being in the 
hues of youth ;" What seemed to him the 
realisation of his most poetic dreamings, his 
wildest fancies, stood before him. 

She was a girl of nineteen summers, 
highly bred, patrician, delicate, proud. The 
face was of a pure transparent whiteness, 
oval shaped, classical. The brow was 
lofty, though perhaps its height was in- 
creased by the way the hair was worn, 
folded back and arched in crescents of 
glossy nut brown over the temples. The 
eyes were of a rare beauty, the brightest, 
purest azure in hue, and with a look in 
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them earnest, serious, almost tender; but 
the small rosy mouth, with its short upper 
lip, disclosing the perfect pearly teeth, had 
but one expression, that of unyielding, un- 
sympathismg, uncompromising pride^ the 
pride of birth, the pride of her class, the 
pride of a Percy. In figure she was rather 
petite^ and, though slender, rounded and 
graceful. She wore a robe of rose-coloured 
muslin, which contrasted admirably with 
the marble-like character of her beauty. 

"My brother is asleep," said Margaret 
Percy, sweetly. " He is not well." 

" Is it requisite that I should see him ?" 
faltered Paul, humbly. 

" I think so," said the lady, in a kind, 
reassuring tone, for she saw Paul's embar- 
rassment, attributed it to its right cause, 
and pitied him. " I think you had better 
see him ; but it would be a pity to wake 
him. Will you wait for an hour or so ?" 

Oh, pride of the Percy's, that could not 
see the necessities or needs of the class 
below them I Here was this unfortunate 
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Paul soaked through by the mountain rain, 
with a ride of twenty miles before him, and 
with numbers of sick people in Aberglace 
waiting for him ; but then, to be sure, those 
people were made of common clay, and 
Margaret Percy knew no more about them 
than did Marie Antoinette of the needs of 
the French people. 

" Will you wait for an hour or so ?" she 
said innocently. 

Paul was just in that state of sm^rise and 
admiration that if the lady had asked him 
to wait three weeks he would have ac- 
quiesced. So he agreed to remain until 
the heir of the Percy's should awaken. 

" Papa is still in town," said Miss Percy, 
and she rung a small bell. " We jour- 
neyed as far as Severnstown, and there we 
found a letter which recalled him to Lon- 
don on urgent parliamentary affairs. I 
came on in our own travelling carriage with 
my servants. I hope papa will be here 
when you next call to see Cecil. He 
understands these things better than I do ; 
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but you will leave your orders with the 
nurse." 

Just then a footman entered, to whom 
Miss Percy said, " Refreshments at once." 
And almost immediately the servant re- 
entered with wine, and cold tongue, and 
bread, and preserves, and cheese, on a tray. 
Then Miss Percy rose, and with a distant 
bow and gentle smile she left the young 
surgeon alone with his refreshments. 

He poured himself out a glass of port 
wine^ which he drank off at once; and 
then he struck himself across his broad 
chest, and took a few strides across 
the room. "Twenty- two feet," said he, 
aloud, when he had measured it Then he 
went to the table and took up a knife 
with a solid silver handle, and he cut him- 
self a siraw coloured crust off the delicate 
loaf, and a morsel of the deep yellow 
cheese; and he eat these, "standing up," 
in his hand, as might a schoolboy, or one 
who did not know better. Just then Paul 
did not exactly know what he was doing. 
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He felt a sense of freedom now that the 
lovely aristocratic Miss Percy had left the 
room, and he sincerely hoped she would 
not come in again. Great heaven! what 
an awful distance there was between them, 
and it annoyed him somehow. Why should 
it ? What had this pale, proud, paragon to 
do with him ? Nothing at all. And what 
was she to him? Nothing at all. He 
hated pride. It sat well On her though. 
By George, what an exquisite creature she 
was ! Then he caught sight of a richly- 
bouud volume on a side table, and he was 
guilty of opening it ; and on the first page 
was written, " Margaret Percy, Cheviot 
Hall, Northumberland." He looked at it 
closely. Yes, it was a woman's writing: 
hers probably. He took it up curiously 
close to his lips, heard a step in the passage, 
and put it down with a hot face and a 
throbbing heart. The step passed the door; 
but he had not the temerity to touch the 
book again. " Margaret." Tennyson must 
have seen her before he wrote. '^ Oh 
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sweet, pale Margaret ! Oh rare, pale 
Margaret 1 What lit your eyes with tear- 
ful power." She has magnificent eyes. If 
I were an aristocrat now instead of a 
struggling bourgeoise surgeon — What a 
fool I am. And he began to whistle in a 
low, soft key, and sauntered to the window 
and looked at the flowered lawn. It was 
cloudy again. He looked at his watch. 
Three o'clock. When will this small 
august individual be pleased to awake I 
wonder. 

Presently the rain began to descend 
heavily, and still no sign of the heir of the 
Percy's. Paul threw himself into a chair at 
length and begun to think of the twenty 
miles ride, the black looks of one or two 
Aberglace patients, and the probable dang.^r 
to others. . Suddenly the door burst open 
with a loud noise, and a little fair child, 
with long bright curls down his back, and 
accompanied by a neat, grave old woman, 
approached him. 

" I say, are you the new doctor ?" said 
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the boy, " Where's Doctor Milton ? May 
I have raspberry vinegar? Nurse says I 
mayn't." 

Paul took the tiny hand and looked into 
the pretty, uplifted face, and asked a few 
questions, and left a few simple directions. 
" These curls ought to come off,'* said he to 
the nurse. 

"I should like that," said the boy. 
" They come in my eyes. Will the new 
doctor cut them off?" be^*s£ed, turning to 
his nurse. "^^^ 

"No," said that ftmctionary, gravely. 
" Doctors don't cut off curls." 

" But they cut off legs, and feet, and all 
that, don't they ?" 

Paul now rose to depart, followed into 
the hall by the heir of the Percys, who 
conceived a fancy for him. "I like you 
better than Doctor Milton," he said, cling- 
ing to Paul's leg, " because youVe got nice 
white teeth, and you're not an old man 
like him. I say, will you come again 
soon ?" 
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* 

Paul promised to. And then he set off 
in the driving rain for his twenty miles' ride 
over the mountains. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



BITHOL. 

Through the lordly park, with the spring 
rain splashing in heavy jets against the 
young spring foliage, now winding, now 
turning, and now riding along a strange 
path, fronted by the Percy woods, went 
Paul on that rainy afternoon in May. It 
was not a situation calculated to inspire sen- 
timental reflection to be as he was, soaked 
with wet, his garments clinging to him, 
blinded by the shower, and half stifled by 
the violent gusts of the wind, which last 
had arisen on the very shortest notice, as it 
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is always ready to do in those mountain 
districts. 

Paul did not feel the least romantic or 
poetic, or any nonsense of that kind, (so he 
said to himself, at least), and he resolved 
to reduce the circumstances of his interview 
with Margaret Percy to plain prose, and to 
talk to himself in a reasonable strain. But 
here he has made an admission, for if it be 
necessary to reduce a thing to prose, it is 
very evident that at some time or other we 
must have invested it with a different attri- 
bute ; and so here was Paul turning out of 
the park gates into the already flooded 
road, unmindful of the respectful attentions 
of the orthodox old woman, and only 
busied in repeating to himself some such 
matter of fact remarks as these. " It's not 
a pleasant part' of my duties to be com- 
pelled to ride over these forty miles of 
mountains three times a week, to see that 
little pampered child. Poor little thing. I 
believe I can make him all right though. 
In fact, I am sure of it. Duties are not 
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always pleasant. In fact, duties appear to 
me, for the most part, to be unpleasant 
things. Nevertheless, they must be per- 
formed. Oh, yes, no doubt of it,** and he 
sighed. Why did he sigh? If you had 
asked him, he would not have told you. 
He scarcely knew himself. When he started 
in the morning he was foil of hope, and 
duties did not look such very unpleasant 
affairs as they looked now. Pshaw I Was 
it that sweet girl's pale proud face, and sad 
eyes, that had discomposed his feelings? 
No. Paul was not a fool. He repeatedly 
informed himself of this interesting fact. 
He knew what he owed to himself and to 
others besides. "Miss Percy," well he 
might say this, to himself you know, in 
confidence only, that she was the loveliest 
being he had ever seen, or imagined, or 
dreamed. 

The city grocer's daughter faded into her 
native insignificance. Paul even found him- 
self drawing invidious comparisons between 
her pert, forward manner and affected droll, 
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and the serious, calm, and stately lady he 
had just left, with the pure, pale face, and 
gentle voice; touched with pride though 
was that voice, if spoke distinctly, softly. 
Oh so softly ! so feminine, was it in its 
dulcet tones; and yet its very sweetness 
seemed to Paul, who dwelt even now on its 
echoes, to say, " Between me and thee there 
is a great gulf fixed." Scripture words ap- 
plied to a far more serious subject, than a hot 
brained young man's fancy for a fair, calm, 
haughty lady of the aristocracy, with whom 
he had only exchanged a iew short words 
of common parlance. Paul could not help 
his thoughts. . He thought so at least. The 
rain dashed in his face, and the wind made 
a fell swoop on his cap, lifted it from his 
head, and bore it far from his reach down a 
deep, precipitous ravine of the mountain, 
and he rode on bareheaded. 

At last, just as twilight fell, when the 
steady deluge of the rain seemed to have 
set in for the night, suddenly and without 
notice^ Doctor Milton's brown cob dropped 
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his shoe. It was a bleak, desolate part of 
the road where this annoying catastrophe 
occurred. The mountains were as dark as 
the heavens. Far up the barren steep of 
one stood a small hut, and a small boy was 
sliding down the shelving side on his hands 
and heels. 

" Holloa," cried Paul to the bare legged 
child. 

But the child, with Welsh reticence^ 
maintained silence. 

" Holloa," said Paul again. 

The boy slid into the road, and stood 
confronting Paul and his cob with open 
mouth and eyes. 

'^ Where does the nearest blacksmith 
live ?" asked Paul. 

No answer. 

"No English?" inquired Paul. 

" Nagous," said the child. 

*•' Anybody speak it hereabouts ?" 

" Bithol," said the urchin. 

"What?" said Paul. 
"Bithol," repeated the boy. 
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Paul was nonplussed, and stood a few 
moments in a maze of perplexity. At last 
he signed to the little fellow that he would 
follow him ; and after shewing him his 
horse's hoof, he begun to lead him in the 
direction of the valley which lay at their 
feet, half buried in the mountain mists. 

The boy led Paul down a^ narrow grass 
path, where the cob halted at every step. 
The driving rain still beat into his face, and 
the rough, rude wind blustered and bel- 
lowed in his ears without mercy. They 
soon stood in a more sheltered path. It 
was not, however, a carriage road, but a 
very tolerable footway. The great hills 
stood high around it, shutting out the sky, 
and underwood grew thickly on each side 
the way. 

Along this path hastened Paul, the child, 
and the horse. They went through a wood 
of young oaks and firs which skirted the 
base of the hills on each side, and when 
they emerged again into the path ^they 
found themselves opposite to a small dull 

M 2 
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house, of grey stone, of a heavy style of 
architecture, and with diamond paned 
latticed windows. It stood two stories 
high. It was newly built, and traces of the 
masonry lay scattered about on the lawn 
before the door. It was not enclosed in 
front ; but behind it stretched a long gar- 
den, round which rose a very high stone 
wall. Situated in this bleak gorge of the 
Welsh hills, shut out from the world com- 
pletely, with no sign of . cultivation or 
beauty in its environs, such was " Bithol," 
the residence of Madame Williams, an 
elderly lady, who had herself chosen this 
strange site for her house to be built on. 
Two years before she had come into the 
neighbourhood, bought the land of Mr. 
Percy, the lord of the manor, and then 
returned to London, from whence she 
had despatched workmen, who constructed 

• 

the house on the principles she had laid 
down. The winter before she had come to 
take possession, accompanied by an elderly 
serving maicl, and she had sent down fumi- 
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ture from London. She and her maid had 
arranged and put the house in order un- 
assisted. She was not rich, but paid her 
way. She never went into Aberglace, but 
only sent her maid there occasionally for 
necessaries. She gave it out that she had 
lived much in France. She was called 
Madame Williams, and she christened her 
dull home " Bithol." All these particulars 
the gossips of Aberglace had informed Paul 
of some days back ; and now, on a second 
repetition of the singular word B'lthol from 
the lips of his young guide, the whole story 
flashed across his mind, and he gave a 
piece of silver to the boy, and then went on 
and knocked at the door. 

He was going to ask shelter for himselt 
and his horse, and some sympathy and 
information, from the eccentric Madame 
Williams. His summons was answered by 
the elderly serving maid. She was a short, 
rather stout, woman of seventy, or there- 
abouts, with a thin, evil face, a great nose, 
a wen in her throat, grey hair, slightly 
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bleared eyes. She wore a dress of faded, 
dirty cotton. A little worsted shawl was 
pinned across her bosom. She looked at 
Paul, and Paul looked at her. 

" Its such a severe storm," pleaded Paul, 
politely, " that I must ask for shelter for a 
few moments. My horse has' dropped a 
shoe, and I am afraid it is a long way to a 
blacksmith's." 

" I'll ask missus if vou can walk in," said 
the woman, ungraciously. "We don't 
want no strangers here, however." 

Paul felt insulted ; and yet if he had not 
been as wet and cold as he was he might 
have felt inclined to laugh at this person's 
rudeness. As it was, he merely said, "I 
will not intrude. I will only stand in the 
passage. I fancy a boy I came here with is 
gone to bring a blacksmith to me. Indeed, 
if you have a shed where I can put my 
horse, I will go and stand there with him." 

" We aven't got no shed, nor nothink of 
the kind," said the woman, hoarsely. " I'll 
ask the missus if you can stand in the 
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passage ; but we're lone women, and we 
don't like to open the door to strangers 
towards nightfall." 

" I am only a doctor, coming home from 
attending a patient," said Paul, half laugh- 
ing. •' I am not a robber, madam." 

"We don't know nothink about that," 
said the lady, "nor 'taint no busmess of 
ours. You may tell truth, and you may be 
a liar." 

" Certainly," returned Paul, " and I must 
pay you the compliment to say that you are 
no flatterer." 

The woman was too stupid to understand 
Paul's words. She went into the passage 
and bawled out, " Missus. Here's a chap's 
wants to stop in the passage 'cause he's 'fraid 
'o the rain. Shall he stop ?" 

"Does he seem respectable?" asked a 
voice from upstairs. 

" I ain't noticed him." Here she turned 
round and looked fiill at Paul, who, amused 
and curious to see the interior of this ex- 
traordinary mSnag€y endeavoured to look 
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as respectable as possible. "He's like a 
drowned rat with the rain," said the woman, 
aloud, to her mistress; "but he's good 
clothes on him." 

"What's his business?" said the more 
cultivated voice from up stairs. 

Paul advanced to the foot of the stairs 
and called out, "I am only a surgeon, 
madam, returning from attending a patient 
at Percy Priory. My horse has dropped a 
shoe, and in this storm I cannot get on 
with him at all. Lonly wish to be allowed 
to shelter until the weather improves, that I 
may go and seek for a blacksmith." 

" Sarah," said the voice, " ask the gentle- 
man into the sitting room. What a stupid 
you are." 

Paul might consistently have triumphed 
now over his ugly adversary j but disdain- 
ing to do so, at least for tKe present, he 
followed her down the bleak, stone passage, 
into the most gloomy parlour that ever 
existed since parlours were invented. There ' 
was a dark drugget on the floor, of a check 
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pattern; heavy dark chairs of polished 
wood, like those seen sometimes in the 
kitchens of farm houses ; a dark oak table ; 
crimson moreen curtains over the small 
windows; a sofa, covered with chintz of 
some dark pattern; a little chiffonier, on 
which were arranged a few books. Paul 
read their names on the backs. They were 
a heterogenous mixture, and gave him the 
impression that they had been picked up 
at a bookstall. Their bindings were old 
and defaced. Paul read Bloomfield's Poems, 
three or four volumes of the Spectator, 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield, close to 
some of the novels of Eugene Sue and 
George Sand, some old keepsakes and 
annuals of a dozen years back, Le Sage's 
Diable Boiteux in the original, and a torn, 
soiled copy of Paradise Lost. The look- 
out firom this room was into the walled 
enclosure, which would, it was presumed, 
some day or other, grow into a garden. At 
present it consisted of a patch of grass, with 
a gravel path running round it ; but neithei 
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shrubs nor flowers were there, only the 
deary rain was falling into it, and the 
evening shades were gathering over it. 

The door burst open, and a tall figure, 
not ungraceful, entered the room. Paul 
bowed and apologised. It had grown so 
dark while he had been looking into the 
garden that he could not distinguish the 
lady's features. 

" Pray take a seat," said Madame Wil- 
liams, for it was she. " My servant is very 
rough ; but she means well. I have desired 
her to lead your horse round to the stable." 
Then she went up to the fireplace, where a 
fire was laid, and thrust a match into it, 
and almost immediately it begun to crackle 
and blaze. Then the lady drew down the 
blind and lighted a match. She took a 
candle from the mantleshelf, lighted it, and 
placed it on the table. 

" Will you take tea with an old woman, 
young sir ?" said Madame Williams. 

Paul gallantly replied, "That she did 
him too much honour." He took tlie chair 
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she offered, and watched her while she took 
out the tea-caddy from the chiffonier, and 
prepared the simple paraphemaHa of our 
truly English meaL 

The obtuse old Sarah entered with the 
cups and saucers and the kettle, and she 
set a plate ot muffins on the slop-basin over 
the hot water. Then she went out, and 
Paul Withers and Madame Williams re- 
mained alone with the meal spread between 
them. 

In his fresh youth, with his glowing 
cheek, with the masses of curly hair yet 
gUstening from the mountain storm, with 
his tall, athletic form, he presented a strong 
contrast to his companion. 

Has anyone ever pictured to himself the 
face of a beautiful woman, one who is of 
•he earth, earthy ; with whom the softer 
feelings have had no place ; who has lived 
for herself, for ambition, for the world, 
from the days when she was young and 
fair until the stoop of age came into the 
back, and the silver threads of time had 
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mingled thickly with the once bright hair ; 
has anyone ever pictured to himself such a 
face when three score weary years have 
passed over it, leaving it the wreck of its 
former self? How did Queen Elizabeth 
look when the brave and ardent Essex had 
perished on the scaffold, and she was left a 
hard, ugly, old woman, with no one to love 
and no one to love her ? But the face be- 
tefore him now was not one Paul was 
likely soon to forget. It had once been 
beautiful. Even now the features were 
of exquisite delicacy. The complexion 
was, however, of a pale yellow. It had 
once been fair and brilliant as a summer 
morning. The lips were thin and cruel ; de- 
termined, self-possessed, passionless, blood- 
less. The dark eyes were large, and even 
now they were glittering. Once they had 
been bright, but that is not the word for 
the eyes of threescore. 

Paul was a shrewd physiognomist. He 
looked into the great, glittering eyes, and 
shuddered. Had they ensnared unwary 
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youth in years long past, " when they were 
vested with a strange beanty?" They 
were cold, indifferent, pitiless. The light 
that shone from them was unearthly; but 
still less did it speak of heaven. When 
the cruel lips parted, the white teeth 
gleamed. She must once have been of 
great beauty. She was dressed in black 
silk, neatly and well. Her lace cap was 
becoming. Her figure was excellent for 
an old lady; not gaunt and thin, or too 
stout. She was graceful even now. And 
here was Paul absolutely drinking this 
strange woman*s tea, and eating of her bread 
(or her mufiins, which came to the same 
thing). He was accepting gratefully what 
hospitality she proffered him, and yet re- 
marking upon her peculiarities ; not, how- 
ever, with a view to the amusement of the 
Aberglace gossips, who would be charmed 
to find anybody who had succeeded in 
penetrating into this mysterious interior, 
and who could report thereon, but simpjy 
with the eye of an observant man who took 
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an interest in the development of character 
that came under his notice. 

Madame Williams was nothing to him. 
Her tea was good, and her muffins were 
hot. She had great wicked eyes, and a 
sad, careworn face, and a cruel mouth. He 
could not help seeing that; but she was 
kind to him, and he was grateful. 

" You are attending Mr. Percy's son, are 
you not ?" asked Madame Williams. 

" Yes," said Paul- 

" Slight chance of his living ?" asked the 
entertainer. 

"I do not say that. I believe, with 
judicious treatment, the little fellow will 
yet grow into a strong man." 

Madame Williams cut a muflin in two 
with a sharp gUttering knife, and poured 
some boiling scalding water from, the kettle 
into the Uttle metal teapot. Then she 
spoke again. 

"What do you call judicious treat- 
ment?" * 

Paul was thinking of the sharp knife, 
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and the boiling water, and of the remorse- 
less way Madame Williams went to work 
upon the muffin and the teapot. It was a 
quaint, outlandish thought that struck him, 
and one that had no business there ; but he 
could not help fancying that the thin brown 
hand'would as coolly have operated upon a 
human subject had there been need. 

" What do you call judicious treatment," 
asked Madame Williams again. 

" I prescribe plenty of air and exercise, 
and light digestible food, for my little pa- 
tient," said Paul. 

" Good," said Madame WilUams, setting 
down the tea pot. " I suppose, young man, 
you expect almost to make your fortune if 
you can save this great man's puny heir, 
eh ?" 

Paul was so astonished at the tone and 
the question that he did not speak for a 
minute or two, and when he did, he did 
not please Madame Williams. 

" I expect to make my fortune by skill, 
earnestness, industry and patience, not 
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by the saving of a single rich patient, Ma- 
dame." 

" Oh, you are a very good young man, I 
perceive. It reads very well, and it sounds 
very well, to be a good young man, but its 
not always profitable." 

" No," said Paul, half laughing. " Then 
would you recommend my turning sharper ? 
Is that more profitable ?" 

" To fools, nothing is profitable," returned 
Madame Williams. "But you are not a 
fool." 

" Thank you," said Paul. 

She held out her hand for him to pass 
his cup, and he passed it. 

"Is there not a fair daughter at Percy 
Priory?" asked Madame Williams, sud- 
denly. 

Paul flushed over cheek and brow at that 
question, and Madame WiUiams remarked 
it. 

" Yes," said he, hurriedly, " I have only 
seen her once." 

"But you will probably see her again 
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and again," said Madame Williams. " You 
must take care." 

"Of what?" asked Paul. 

" Of your heart," said Madame Williams. 

"I have no such thing, Madame Wil- 
liams," cried Paul. " I am a perfectly un- 
romantic, common place young man, and I 
don't believe in hearts and love, and all that 
rubbish, except in poetry and novels. It 
makes pretty reading, but its very untrue." 

"It is extremely lucky that that is your 
opinion," said Madame Williams, "for I 
understancj this Margaret Percy is a creature 
lovely enough to turn a Avise man's head, 
and you might die ten thousand deaths lor 
her sake, and never move her pity, unless 
you were of noble birth, for the names of 
Percy and pride are synonymous, and I 
hear Margaret does not belie her race." 

"Margaret," echoed Paul. "Are you 
acquainted with the family, Madame ?" 

" Tou have turned questioner now," said 
the lady, smiling. 

"It remains for you to satisfy my curi- 
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osity or not, as you please," remarked 
Paul. 

Madame Williams rose, and pulled the 
blue worsted bell rope, and immediately 
old Sarah, of the evil face, entered, and 
begun to clear away the things. Paul 
looked at the two weird women, at their 
gloomy little house, at the sombre room in 
which he found himself, and contrasted the 
scene with the vast, gorgeous ^ dining room 
of the Percys, with its paintings, and vel- 
vets, and gildings. He thought of the 
delicate child with the long fair curls, and 
then of the " rare, pale Margaret," with her 
earnest blue eyes, and sweet yet haughty 
mouth. He saw her glide again to the 
door, bow gracefully, and pass out, and 
then night fell, common sense came back, 
and he found himself standing face to face 
with Madame Williams, before the little 
brightly burning fire. The tea things were 
removed, and they were alone. 

" You are plunged in a reverie?" said 
Madame Williams. 
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" Yes, I was, Madame, for a few mo- 
ments," answered Paul. 

^^You are either in love, or you are 
anxious about money?" said Madame Wil- 
iams. " Those are the only two legitimate 
causes for absence and abstraction." 

Paul hastened to apologise, and to plead 
his anxiety to get back to Aberglace, and 
to obtain a shoe for his horse, as part cause 
of his abstraction. 

"If that is all," said Madame Williams, 
"be at rest. Sarah is not afraid to face 
the storm, and it is but a short way up the 
mountain to Hugh Roberts, at the forge. 
He makes shoes for all the country here- 
abouts." 

"I am very sorry your servant should 
take such trouble on my account, Madame," 
said Paul. " I would have gone myself had 
you told me that a blacksmith lived near." 

" You do not know the way," said 
Madame Williams, quietly, " sit down for a 
few moments, it annoys me to see you 
stand." 
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So Paul sat down. 

"You are not quite easy and happy in 
3'our mind ?" said Madame Williams, seat- 
ing herself opposite Paul, and drawing out 
a ball of worsted, and a pair of knitting 
needles from her side. 

Had Paul obeyed his inclination, he 
would have retorted uncivilly enough, in 
some such phrase as, '^ What is that to you 
Ma'am?" but restraining himself, he said 
simply " You think not." 

" I am sure of it," said Madame Williams^ 
beginning to knit briskly. " You think me 
a very strange old woman, don't you ?" she 
added after a pause, and with her eyes 
bent on her work. 

" You have been very kind to me," said 
Paul. 

" Yes, I have given you tea, shelter, and 
the use of my servant. I have given your 
horse a place in my stable, and a feed of 
corn. I have been very kind to you — I 
demand a return." 

Paul stared, " Of what kind ?" he asked. 
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" I like that," said Madariae Williams — 
*'Tou speak to the point, you have no 
nonsense about you. When I was a young 
woman, if I had loved anybody, it would 
have been a man like you, I like you." 

Paul said he felt flattered. 

" No you don't," said the lady decisively. 
" No youth of your age feels flattered at the 
preference of an old woman, unless he 
thinks she has money to leave him, and I 
have none. I spent my ready cash in 
building this house, and my annuity dies 
with me." 

" So you will give me no credit for grati- 
tude ?" asked Paul. 

" I did no t say that. You do not care 
about my liking or not liking you, became 
I am old and poor." 

" What can the old lady be driving at," 
thought Paul. 

" Still," continued Madame Williams, " I 
have been good to you, and I demand a 
return. What I ask is, that if you should 
be encompassed with any difficulty or 
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trouble (at present unforeseen), you will 
come and confide in me. L may help you, 
and you may be of infinite service to me, 
but not yet. Will you promise ?" 

" So long as what you demand is con- 
sistent with what is right, I promise," said 
Paul. 

She threw down her knitting impa- 
tiently. "Eight, right, right," she echoed, 
" still that cry. Young man, I have lived 
three score years in this world — aright in the 
world mind you, not in country holes and 
ditches like this. I know great London, 
gay Paris, proud Vienna, eternal Rome, 
well. I have mixed with men and women 
in all those cities; I speak all their lan- 
guages ; I know all their ways, from the 
money grubbing banker, cheating lawyer, 
and canting parson in the first, to the 
haughty noble, false monls:, and bare legged 
filthy beggar of the last. I know the fierce, 
fickle Frenchman, the proud polished Aus- 
trian, the greedy grasping Englishman, the 
superstitious snakelike Italian, I know them 
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all. Their women are like unto them, 
and not one of them is good, though 
all pretend to be. There is one sufficient 
reason for all this, it does not pay to be 
a good man." 

The bitter cynical words of his friend 
Reginald recurred to Paul's mind — "My 
dear Paul, there is no such thing as a good 
man to be found." He sighed involuntarily. 
Just then a knocking and scraping was 
heard outside, and soon Sarah entered, fol- 
lowed by an old man, whom they called 
Hugh Roberts. He was the blacksmith, 
and he spoke a little English. Paul, glad 
to escape from his grim companion, fol- 
lowed the old fellow at once to the stable, 
where he superintended the shoeing of his 
cob. Old Sarah stood by, and held the 
light. The Welsh blacksmith went to work 
methodically. Old Sarah waxed civil. 

" Avent yer got a hat," she asked. 

Paul said not. 

" You must borrow one o^ my master's," 
remarked th€ old hag. 
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Paul thought of Beelzebub,' " Your mas- 
ter's ?" he asked. 

" Tes, He a bin dead this twenty year. 
We kept a greengrocer's in the Borough, 
we did." 

Not feeling particularly interested in the 
antecedents of this lady, Paul addressed 
some observations to old Hugh on the sub- 
ject, of the horse shoeing. When the job 
was over, he paid the blacksmith liberally, 
and gave old Sarah a halfcrown. She took 
it with a leer, and without thanking him. 
He led the horse round to the front, and 
once more went in to bid Madame Williams 
adieu. 

" Have you thought over what I de- 
manded ? If you are in trouble, will you 
come to me ? Here, in this lonely moun- 
tain gorge, in this dull stone house, with 
me, a worn and wasted old woman, you 
may perhaps find relief, hope, help. Who 
can say ?'' 

One would imagine," said Paul, "that 
you foresaw some trouble for me." 
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^*You think me like one of Macbeth's 
witches," said Madame Williams, smiling 
grimly, and extending her hand. Paul 
took it politely, and then let it drop. " Are 
you going to ride home bareheaded ?" said 
Madame Williams. 

" I have no cap," said Paul. 

"Here's one as was my master's," said 
old Sarah, tendering a grey shapeless felt 
hat. 

Paul took it, and thanked her. Then 
went out to the front of the house, followed 
by the two old women — ^the tall, some- 
what elegant Madame Williams m her 
black silk, and grey hair; the clumsy, 
ugly, old Sarah in her soiled cotton and 
dirty cap. 

The storm had rolled away, the heavens 
were cloudless, and the moon was high and 
bright over head. The wind was lulled 
and the great mountains were partly sleep- 
ing in shadow, and partly bathed in the 
silvery dreamy moonbeams. The little wood 
of pines in front of the house shone like a 
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miniature forest of silver in a fairy tale. 
But Bithol itself stood stony cold, dull, 
and desolate, at the foot of its mountain. 
Madame Williams laid her bony hand on 
Paul's arm just as his foot was in the 
stirrup. 

" If I am ill, I shall send for you, but — " 
and she laughed unpleasantly, "I don't 
think that likely, v I have many good years 
of life in me yet. I am a strong old woman ; 
but tell me, if you are in any difficulty, will 
you come to me ?" 

"Well, Madame," said Paul, "I will 
promise to pay you a visit in that case." 

"Well and good," said Madame Wil- 
liams. " You laugh at me I know, but 
never mind. I feel sure you will come. 
Good night, sir. You have not told me 
your name." 

" Withers." 

" Withers. Oh, well, good night." 

" Good night, and thank you," said Paul, 
and he rode off from the small, dull, quiet 
house which had sheltered him. He rode 
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through the lonely mountain passes, with 
the light of the spring night shining on him, 
and with a new feeling within him, to which 
he had hitherto been a stranger. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE HIGH AND MIGHTY OF ABERGLACB. 

There were grand days occasionally in 
Aberglace when the Craigshire Militia came 
up to be reviewed on the beach in front of 
the Parade. Then the county fanailies 
came into the town, dressed in the height 
of fashion, in their carriages, and broughams, 
and phaetons. There were the Tambuls of 
White Hall, and the Proudpens of Gold 
Park, and the Phipsons, and the Daniels, 
and the great Jones family, and occasionally 
Cecil Percy, Esq., of Percy Priory, and 
his fair daughter. These great people 
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swanned about the four streets of Aberglace 
and exchanged polite greetings in the 
market places, and went into the shops of 
Messrs. Shanman the draper, and QuiUman 
the stationer, and turned things over and 
gave trouble, and walked out again in 
orthodox grand-folk fashion. The "male 
element" of the great families was chiefly 
to be found, standing in groups of four or 
five on the steps of the Bull, moustached 
curled, caned, and scented, with loud 
laughs and merry chat, and doubtless 
witty badinage did it abound. And oc- 
casionally a gay group was to be found 
in the shop of Mr. Rouen, the jeweller. 
Mr. Rouen was a German jew, reported 
rich, • exceedingly rude, very vulgar, and 
avowedly greedy of gain. With all 
these qualifications he was an immense 
pet with the high and mighty of Craig- 
ehire. Great ladies were not above 
taking luncheon in his little back parlour. 
Rouen was privileged to joke these great 
ladies, and his jokes were always sure of a 
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good reception. They were always loudly 
laughed at, no matter how stupid and de- 
void of wit they were. 

It remains to this day a mystery wherein 
consisted the charm which rendered Mr. 
Rouen so popular with the proud and the 
gay of Craigshire. He was even asked 
occasionally to dine at the great houses; 
and when a public ball was given at the 
Aberglace assembly rooms (one of the most 
select balls, reader, that ever was given in 
provincial England, to which none were 
admitted but the high and mighty of the 
county), old Rouen was privileged to enter, 
when loud greetings would welcome him, 
and the prettiest and proudest ladies would 
dance with him. It is true that there was 
a large portion of contempt mingled in the 
extensive patronage that he enjoyed. He 
was the buffoon of the great people, and 
was regarded pretty much in the same 
light in which the ladies of old were ac- 
customed to consider their dwarfe and 
monkeys. Mr. Rouen was too fond of 
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money and of too obtuse an organization to 
feel hurt at this. He was originally of low 
birth, and he was highly flattered at the 
freedom of manner that the Craigshire aris- 
tocracy manifested towards him. Report 
sayeth that there was a Jewish reason for 
this partiality for the ugly old Rouen. He 
was rich, and many of the Craigshire estates 
were mortgaged heavily ; but then report 
sayeth many untrue things in small towns 
like Aberglace. 

There was a Mrs. Rouen, twenty years 
younger than her spouse. She was a 
splendid specimen of a Jewess, dark dia- 
mond eyes, raven hair, brilhant complexion, 
figure of excessive embonpoint^ amounting to 
voluptuousness. She was about thirty- 
five years old. She did not scruple to say 
that her parents had sold her to old Rouen 
twenty years before. She despised, her 
husband, and tyrannized over him openly; 
but she loved gain as much as he did. She 
dressed more magnificently than anyone in 
Aberglace, and appeared behind her counter 
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a perfect blaze of gold ornaments and violet 
satin. She was accustomed to appeal to 
the sentimental sympathies of many of the 
Aberglace visitors, with whom she soon 
struck up intimacies, by detailing the cruel 
manner in which she, an artless girl of 
fifteen, was inveigled into marriage with the 
rich old jew ; and she would cast up her 
fine eyes, and press her white hand on her 
ample bosom, and sigh, and smile, and sigh 
again, and then persuade you into buying 
some ornament or bagatelle, for which you 
would pay two hundred per cent, more than 
you would for the same article in London, 
They were childless these Rouens, and on 
the whole I think they were about as happy 
as most people are in this weary world of 
ours ; for what with the rude gibes of the 
one, and the sentimental sorrows of the 
other, they drove a good trade, and were 
well thought of. Rut I was speaking of 
the days when the Craigshire nobs did 
congregate in Aberglace. 

On these days "the male element** fi'e- 
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quently did resort to the shop of old Rouen, 
where it solaced itseK with cigars and news 
to its heart's content. On such days the 
high and mighty of Aberglace were super- 
ceded by the high and mighty of Craigshire. 
They, the high and mighty of Aberglace, 
that is, did not hide their diminished heads 
in consequence. No. On the contrary, 
they decked the said heads up in hats and 
feathers of greater brilliancy than ordinary, 
so that, instead of diminishing, they became 
more conspicuous. But still, morally speak- 
ing, their glory was dimmed, pro. tem.^. 
when the really great people came into 
town, because the high and mighty of Aber- 
glace were not really great people. They 
consisted, as has been hinted before, of Mrs. 
Holt and her daughters, and Mrs. Davis 
and her daughter. Mrs. Holt's husband was 
said to be connected with a great hat ware- 
house in London, and Mrs. Davis's husband 
was a thriving attorney. 

When the Craigshire families were out of 
the town, then Mrs. Holt and Mrs. Davis 
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were indisputably the high and mighty of 
Aberglace. Mrs. Davis's little boy fell down 
some cellar steps, and injm^ed his knee cap^ 
and Paul was sent for in consequence. It 
was a bright morning a few days after his 
visit to Percy Priory, and he came up the 
High Street, at* the far end of which 
Attorney Davis's house was situated. It was 
a large, pleasant white house, with green 
verandahs running round it, with a garden, 
gay with tulips, in the front, and the wide 
calm waters of the bay close to its back 
windows, waters on which the beams of the 
early sun were glancing and eddying in 
golden brightness. 

As Paul walked up the pretty garden, 
and entered the well-furniahed hall, he 
bethought him of the well-built house, and 
well-fitted conservatory of his uncle, the 
Appleton lawyer. He thought, a little bit- 
terly, of his starving youth and joyless 
childhood, and he said to himself, in 
the words of his uncle, "I can't get 
on." 
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"I vnll get on though," he mentally 
added. He was shewn up well-carpetted 
stairs, into a well-carpetted bed-room, where 
a httle boy of nine years old lay moaning on 
a bed. By his side sat a white-faced lady, 
in a fashionable morning gown, who rose 
when he entered, and addressed him with a 
haughty air of somewhat ungraceftd con- 
descension. 

Mrs. Davis knew that yoimg Withers's 

mother was the housekeeper at Roggmoore 

Lodge. That he did not take his stand on 

equal terms with Dr. Milton, his employer 

That he had been educated by charity, and 

that he had taken tea with the Miss Perfect- 

"ways, the milliners. So, being cognizant 

of these facts, Mrs. Davis shewed her sense 

and superiority by despising Paul heartily, 

for she was just climbing up the social 

ladder. 

At Aberglace, she was great, but in the 
<X)unty she was small. She aimed at great 
"things. She would have lain down to be 
trampled on by any one who stood a few 
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steps higher up than she did, but for thoi^e 
who stood below she entertained the veriest 
contempt, of course, and she took every 
opportunity of spuming them with her heely 
and intimating that their fittest place was 
on the ground. 

"My little boy has met with a, sad acci- 
dent," said Mrs. Davis, grandly. "1 sup- 
pose you can prescribe for him." 

"Let me examine the knee, if you 
please," said Paul, gravel}'. He pulled 
down the bed clothes, and pressed his fin- 
gers on the child's knee. He shrieked with 
the pain. Paul drew out his bandages, and 
proceeded skillfully to set and bind the 
limb. He did it in a cool, masterly style^ 
and when he had finished, his little patient 
thanked him, 

"Can I have a pen and ink?" said he, 
mildly, to Mrs. Davis. " I must prescribe 
a little soothing mixture for the little boy." 

Mrs. Davis pointed to the side table. 
"You will find pen and ink there," she 
said, shortly. She did not like Paul's man- 
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ner at all. He did not seem at all impressed 
with the dignity of her presence, nor the 
splendom* of her house. She thought, per- 
haps, he did not know what a high and 
mighty personage she was, and she resolved 
to enlighten him on the subject. 

" How is Dr. Milton's patient at Percy 
Priory?" said she. She would not say 
your patient. 

" I think he will get on well," said Paul. 

" The last time I dined there," said Mrs* 
Davis, " they seemed very low about him^ 
and Margaret told my daughter that she 
often lay awake at night thinking of the 
dear child." 

Paul felt amazed. Twice had he heard 
this proud, unapproachable lady's name 
pronounced familiarly by lips which, to his 
thinking, had no right to mention her at all. 
He flushed and started; and Mrs. Davis 
attributed his agitation to increased admira- 
tion for her importance. 

"They are very great favorites in the 
county," observed Mrs. Davis. "I would 
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rather my daughter associated with Mar- 
garet Percy than with any other young lady 
in the world." 

" I dare say you would/' thought Paul. 
He rose, took his hat, bowed, and left Mrs. 
Davis. The latter did not rise from her 
seat, and she scarcely nodded to him in 
return. 

Afterwards, Mrs. Davis used to tell her 
acquaintances that young Withers was 
a skilful surgeon, and very useftd in his 
way ; but " quite a brute in his manners." 
She would add — " a rough, low fellow, that 
you could not ask into your dining-room, 
you know ;" and so Paul was not asked into 
the drawing rooms of the high and mighty 
of Aberglace. 

Nobody likes to be snubbed. Nobody 
is thoroughly beyond the influence of the 
general small voice of a small town. It is 
more than possible that Paul, in the soli- 
tude of his chamber, may have occasionally 
given vent to invectives against the high 
and mighty ot Aberglace. He was not 
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treated as a gentleman by these people. 
There were other surgeons besides Doctor 
Milton in Aberglace. There was little 
Doctor Gill, and there was Doctor Thomas 
— ^the first a proud, little man of good 
family ; the last, a rough Welshman. But 
both these surgeons were asked to the 
public dinners, were mentioned with all 
humility in the " Aberglace Looker On,"^ 
and their wives were invited to dine at the 
Holt's, and the Davis's; and, in short, Aber- 
glace smiled upon them and their belongings. 
Upon Paul Withers it would not smile 
at all. Mrs. Davis did not know him in 
the street, and mentioned him incidentally 
as Doctor MU ton's young man. Aberglace 
was very fond of giving small dinner parties 
to its own set, and to none of these was 
Paul admitted. Still he had plenty to do. 
He was busy all day, and sometimes all 
night. He concentrated all his energies on 
the study and practice of his profession, and 
before long the other surgeons begun to 
respect his talents. 
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Doctor Milton valued him, and con- 
tinually asked him if his bedroom suited 
him, and if the servants were attentive to 
him. On the score of creature comforts 
Paul had no reason to complain ; but there 
was a vast social distance always maintained 
between the doctor and himself. They 
scarcely ever took a meal together, and 
frequently Paul caught himself muttering as 
he left his employer's presence, " My mother 
is a housekeeper, sir, and you know it, and 
I know it. Oh, yes, she is a housekeeper." 
And once he so far forgot himself as to go 
up stairs to bed humming, " My mother is 
a housekeeper." He was fretted and an- 
noyed by the distant civility of the doctor, 
and was in a slight pet with himself and 
everybody else. 

To his amazement he found himself 
stopped in his ascent by the doctor, who, 
with a lamp in his hand, was descending to 
his surgery to find some palliative for a 
sudden attack of toothache. The doctor, 
albeit, he was in his night-cap, did not 
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budge one iota of his dignity. He stopped, 
and mildly accosted Paul. 

"Mr. Withers, I am aware, everybody is 
aware of the position your mother holds. 
It is not a thing to be ashamed of; certainly 
not. No matter what our position is, in 
life, provided we fulfil its requisitions with 
courage and dignity." And the doctor 
coughed, and looked very much as though 
he acted up to his preaching, and really 
valued people at their merits, not at their 
social rank. " Still, Mr. Withers," he con- 
tinued, " I cannot think your mother, being 
a housekeeper, exactly a thing to vaunt of, 
either ; and decidedly I would not recom- 
mend your singing a chorus, to impress 
upon the servants that she is one. I would 
not, indeed." 

Paul laughed. " The servants know all 
about it. Doctor Milton ; but I was singing 
imconsciously, I assure you, and bitterly. 
I am very much annoyed that my mother 
is a housekeeper ; and as for people filling 
subordinate situations with dignity, its all 
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cant. There is no dignity about servitude. 
There may be self-respect at the bottom ; 
but other people don't see it, and don't care 
about it. I am very heartily despised in 
your town of Aberglace because my mother 
is a housekeeper." 

Doctor Milton stood silent with surprise, 
then he said, looking carefully at Paul, 
" Have you been spending the evening out, 
Mr. Withers ?" 

"No, sir. I have been reading all the 
evening in the surgery, and have drunk 
nothing but a cup of coffee. I am perfectly 
sober. Doctor Milton." 

"I did not exactly mean that, said the 
doctor, quailing a little before Paul's bright 
resolute glance. He felt and acknowledged 
then that Paul looked dignified. "You 
must not take things into your head. You 
must not be over sensitive," said Doctor 
Milton. " Good night, Mr. Withers." 

" Good night, sir," and they parted, but 
from that time the distance increased be- 
tween them, and neither one liked the other 
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any better than before. Doctor Milton, in 
his heart, considered Paul a clever fellow, 
disposed to be rather impertinent, and, if 
driven to extremes, even dangerous. He 
opined that the high and mighty of Aber- 
glace did perfectly right to keep him out of 
their drawing rooms, and on the whole he 
disliked him. Paul regarded the doctor as 
a weak, proud man, whose day was gone 
by, who had risen to eminence in his pro- 
fession more through trick than through 
merit, and who did not really possess mudi 
true nobility of soul. He did not like him 
at all. 

Paul appears now in a light less amiable 
than ever, he is, you perceive, far from 
being a lady's man. He can feel bitterness 
and rancour; and the days are gone by 
when he would have slept in his clothes 
that his brother might not be disturbed. 
His only associates had been rough, medical 
students for the last five years. Some of 
these were gentlemen, some were not 
Paul was in himself a true gentleman. 
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Naturally, too, he loved refinement; be- 
cause he loved the beautiful wherever he 
found it ; but then Paul did not meet vrith 
much refinement in his path in life. A vast 
deal of his practice lay among rough, plain 
folks ; a vast deal of his time was spent 
in scouring the country on the back of 
Doctor Milton's brown cob. He never 
mixed with ladies, and thus, though Paul 
was in himself a gentleman, he was not 
a very polished or over refined one. There 
were no young men in Aberglace with 
whom he could associate with pleasure, the 
"male element" in the middle class was 
given to the inordinate quaffing of ale, in 
the third rate inns of the town ; it was a 
very vulgar, ignorant " male element," de- 
bauched, too, in its way. It never read, 
and it seldom thought, and though it would 
have been tolerably fiiendly to Paul, Paul 
did not want its friendship ; so he smoked, 
and read Byron by way of amusement, 
or went out in hot still summOT nights, and 
watched the moonlight sleeping on the 
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waters of the bay, or held communion with 
the silent stars, and talked philosophy to 
himself, and tried to persuade himself that 
he felt superior to the slights and scorns 
of the high and mighty of Aberglace. 
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CHAPTER X. 



PEARL ISLAND. 



As the summer in its golden prime came 
down upon Aberglace, and its girdle of 
mountains ; as the great hills whose feet 
were in the sea, stood all day shadowless 
beneath the clear brilliant canopy where 
the fierce sun blazed, uncovered even by a 
fleecy fleeting cloudlet; as a summer bor- 
rowed that year from the tropics, flung its 
wealth of fruits and foliage over our islands, 
and ripened the green com apace, so Aber- 
glace filled with visitors, driven thither by 
the sultry weather, and the parade houses 
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were crowded with strangers from all parts 
of the kingdom. Right opposite the coast 
is Pearl Island, beautiful when viewed 
through the white dreamy morning mists, 
struggling with the early day beams. Still 
more beautiful when viewed beneath the 
rose and purple influences of the sun, 
when sinking in the west. Then 'like a 
faint blue fairy islet is Pearl Island — soli- 
tary, still, silent it remains with the re- 
joicing waves dancing at its feet, and the 
glory of the sunset Heavens overshadow- 
ing it with gold and crimson. 

There was an excursion trip to Pearl 
Island from Aberglace during this hot 
summer, of which we write. A little 
steam boat set sail from the harbour, 
bright and early one June morning, loaded 
with human kind and their provender, and 
amongst the company we recognise Paul 
Withers, who has borrowed a holiday for 
once in a way. He has entered into an ani- 
mated discussion with a fair ruddy faced 
young gentleman in a turban hat, a visitor 
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at Aberglace, who has a very stout papa 
and mamma on board, and a fair ruddy 
faced sister, likewise in a turban hat, who 
looks over at her brother, and wonders 
what he can find to say to the tall stalwart 
young surgeon. The fact is, they are only 
conversing energetically on the subject 
of swimming; he of the turban hat has 
learnt scientifically at the swimming baths 
in London, and considers himself qualified 
to instruct Paul, who has only learned 
unscientifically in his childhood, in the 
broad river which runs by St. Clements, and 
who has practised here occasionally in the 
bay of Aberglace. Soon both Paul and 
the ruddy young gentleman are busy with 
the inevitable cigar, which lends such a 
piquancy to young men's conversation ; and 
they chat and laugh at nothing, and pace 
the deck, and the little steamer glides 
evenly through the smooth water, and at 
last the ruddy sister comes up to the ruddy 
brother with a message fi:om papa, and the 
the brother walks to the other side of the 
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deck, and then Paul addresses some com- 
monplace civility to the sister, who blmshes, 
and smiles, and begins to talk to Paul 
at once about the Crystal Palace and 
Madame Clara Novello; and finding him 
competent to converse on these subjects, 
she goes on to dilate on the respective 
merits of Alboni and Grisi, and then 
her mamma caUs her to come to din- 
ner, and they all go down into the cabin. 
There are forty to sit down to table. 
Nearly all are visitors, among whom the 
elite of Aberglace would not venture to 
trust themselves, because, although perhaps 
some of these visitors might have been high 
and mighty in their way, others of them 
might have been highly objectionable, and 
so the great people kept out of their way 
wisely. 

I know all this seems to read very 
foolishly to you, reader, my making such a 
commotion about the great little people of 
a small remote town with its four streets 
and market place, a town you never even 

VOL. I. 
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heard of, perhaps ; but ii ever your fate 
should lead you to a like little town, and 
compel you to pass, say two years, among 
it«5 inmates, you will find that the great 
human heart beats there as strongly as it 
beats in giant London itself. It has its 
voice, its prejudices, its passions ; above all, 
its pride, and more than a share of its 
selfishness and its hardness. 

Among the excursionists, however, was 
a goodly sprinklmg of the mediocre of 
Aberglace. Mr. Rouen and his splendid 
wife were there, paying court to a family of 
rich visitors who spent much money in 
their shop. Four of the six Miss Perfect- 
ways were also there, in the most unex- 
ceptionable of pink bonnets. They were 
faultlessly proper as ever ; but that did not 
prevent their receiving the attentions of the 
various young men with complacency. 
Many of the company seemed to think a 
vast deal more of the chickens and the 
soup than of the views, and lights, and 
shades aloncj the coast. 
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The Miss Perfectways found everything 
perfect ; but then, as Miss Laura observed to 
Paul after dinner, "We always do find every- 
thing agreeable whenever we comQ out." 

Somehow or other, Aberglace really took 
the little milliners at their own valuation. 
They were considered extremely proper 
girls even by the high and mighty, their 
customers. 

Mrs. Rouen sailed majestically up and 
down the deck in the coolest and most 
elegant of muslins, and the airiest of white 
lace bonnets. She condescended to come 
to a halt in front of Paul and his cigar, 
' and to remark that it was a delightful 
afternoon. 

Paul drew his weed from his lips, bowed, 
and acknowledged the beauty of the 
day. 

" Do you like Aberglace, Mr. Withers ?" 
said Mrs. Rouen, who knew Paul by name 
and sight, and thought him a fine young 
man. 

Paul said he did, 

o2 
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" But they are not sociable people here, 
are they, llr. Withers ?" 

"I should think vou had no reason to 
complain, Mrs. Bouen. Everybody pays 
you attention. But who would not T* he 
gallantly added. 

Mrs. Bouen laughed, and shewed her 
white teeth, and then she sat down near 
where Paul stood ; and the vessel shot on 
through the shining water, and at three in 
the afternoon it touched at Pearl Island. 
Then out poured the company on to the 
green sward that lay beyond the sand ; and 
they found shelter from the heat in a smal^ 
wood of firs and oaks, where they rambled 
at will in groups of four and five. 

Paul and Mrs. Rouen, and the ruddy 
brother and sister, went together. The 
ladies set their hearts on sundry dog-roses 
which grew in all kinds of difficult places, and 
the gentlemen, as in duty bound, scrambled 
into all kinds of difficult places to obtain 
them. 

PrL.-j:i:- ii beH ran^r to summon the 
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whole party to a dance, and a band which 
had accompanied them struck up a lively 
waltz. Immediately the ruddy sister and 
Mrs. Rouen hastened in the direction of the 
music. Ladies are always so impatient for 
a dance. 

The ruddy brother made a grimace at 
Paul, who was far down a green slope, 
trying to reach a particularly tempting 
bunch of roses, which grew in the midst of 
a low rude wilderness of thorns and nettles. 
" They are gone off to the band. Don't 
trouble yourself about those prickly things." 

But Paul had by this time picked the 
flowers, and held them triumphantly to- 
wards his companion. 

" Don't go bothering up to that band," 
said the ruddy brother. *' I hate dancings 
Let us explore the island a bit." 

Paul consented. He and young Parker, 
(that was the name of the ruddy-faced 
brother), set off to explore Pearl Island ; 
and they wandered about for an hour 
among thickets, and over bare rocks ; and 
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anon over smooth, level sward, with the 
yellow sand just below them, and the great^ 
quiet sea lying hushed at their feet. 

" I wish I had a gun, now,** said Paiker. 
Two white birds, harbingers of storm, flew 
over their heads as he spoke. 

A cloud, " no bigger than a man's hand," 
had been sailing slowly from the sonth, 
while the young men were roaming about^ 
and now it had grown into a large sable 
mantle of gloom. The heat had been in- 
tense aU day. 

" We shall have thunder," said Paul, and 
in two seconds the crash of " heaven s artil" 
lery " resoimded through the air, and then 
flash after flash of fearful, brilliant, lightning 
dazzled the eyes of the wanderers. 

" We are in for it, now," said Parker, as 
the rain began to descend in enormous 
dxDps. "We must run for it." So Paul 
and Parker ran in the direction of the sea- 
shore, because there was a cavern formed 
among the rocks, which they had already ex- 
plored, and this cavern offered them shelter. 
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They were not long in reaching it ; but 
it was akeady occupied. There was a 
youth standing at the entrance, a fair 
faced, blue eyed, blight haired youth of, 
perhaps, nineteen, carelessly, but gracefully, 
clad in sailor fashion ; but his cloth was of 
the finest, his linen of the whitest. He 
wore one plain, rich, ring of gold on his 
white hand. He was a gentleman. 

"A sudden storm," said he, addressing 
Paul. 

Paul acquiesced. 

" It will last about an hour," continued 
the young sailor, looking knowingly at the 
heavens. 

Parker drew out his watch. " Half -past 
five," said he, addressing Paul. "The 
steamer starts for Aberglace in an hour." 
And Parker looked very uncomfortable. 

The stranger meanwhile advanced to the 
entrance and peered uneasily about him. 
Then he addressed Paul again, " Have you 
met a gentleman with white hair, and a 
young lady in a blue muslin dress ?" 
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" No," said Paul. 

The stranger went out for a moment into 
the storm and looked one way, then ano- 
ther. Presently he gave a loud halloa. It 
was not answered ; but evidently the per- 
sons the young man was expecting were in 
sight, for he took off his hat, and waved it, 
and shouted again. 

Presently Paul, who remained sheltered 
in the cavern, heard a hurried, anxious 
voice say, " Is Margaret with you ?" 

"No," said the sailor youth, fearfully. 
" Where have you left her ?" 

" She ran on," said the voice, which was 
that of an elderly man. " She said she 
could find the cave." 

" Which way did she take ?" 
" Under the rocks to the left. She said 
it was a shorter way." 

" Great heaven, Mr. Percy I it is a mile 
further round, and the tide is coming in." 

At those words, at that name, Paul 
dashed out into the storm. There, with his 
back to the black, sullen sky; with *hi> 
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white, uncovered hair flung about by the 
rude wind, which is no respector of persons ; 
with the great, booming sea at his feet, 
stood the noble-looking, blue eyed, haughty 
lord of the manor, Cecil Percy, Esq., of 
Percy Priory. Paul knew the marked 
features at once. This was the proud face 
which had so impressed his boyish fancy in 
the Strand, long years ago, on that bitter 
eve of the new year when he had first met 
Reginald Wylde. The little girl, then, 
must have been Margaret. The proud face 
was full of anxiety now. 

" Are you sure about the tide, Albert ?" 
*' Yes, Mr. Percy. If I could be certain 
she was under those rocks — " 

Paul did not wait to be certain. He 
rushed off at once towards the rocks, disre- 
garding the storm, and the cries of Parker 
that it was late and the steamer would 
sail without him. When he reached the 
ledge of rocks his eyes fell on two objects 
— one was a gentleman's yacht lying at 
anchor in the water, as yet unstruck by the 

o5 
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lightning, the other was a small boat, in 
which probably the Percy's and their friends 
had landed. It had been left carelessly on 
the sand,, and now the tide had carried it 
away, and it was drifting out to sea, far 
beyond where the yacht lay at anchor. 

Paul kept along the top of the rocks. He 
stumbled at every step on their green, shiny 
sides, and his hands were cut and bleeding. 
At last he descried what he sought, some 
sixteen feet below hiiji. Patiently standing 
on a rock, with the tide gathering rapidly 
round her, was a lady in a light blue 
summer robe,> masses of brown hair fell 
heavily round the pure, pale face. It was 
Margaret Percy. She stood unflinchingly, 
calmly ; albeit, grim death, in the form of 
the green serpent sea, was coiling and 
gathering at her ieet. Paul knew not how 
he managed it, but in another moment he 
had climbed like a wUd animal down the 
slippery sides of the sharp rocks, and stood 
breathless by the side of the fair^ fearlesa 
lady. 
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" Save yourself," said the lady, without 
recognising the young surgeon. " The tide 
is coming in." 

" Rather let me save you," cried - Paul, 
passionately. 

"It is impossible," and she shook her 
head. "I could not climb those rocks, 
even with your help. Look at my feet." 
She had cut through one small kid boot in 
the deep, wet sand, and on the keen edged 
rocks, and the stocking on the delicate foot 
was soaked in blood. 

" I will carry you," said Paul. 

But she held him off. " Look up at the 
rocks down which you have chmbed. It 
would be death to us both." 

To us both. Sweet words, unconsciously 
spoken. A fire .was kindled in Paul's soul 
at once, instantly, desperately, fiercely. He 
loved Margaret Percy. He would have 
died ten thousand deaths for her sweet 
sake. All the smouldering passion and 
poetry of his nature awoke to do her 
homage. And there, amid the rocks ot 
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Pearl Island, with the storm howling around 
him, with the lady of his love by his side, 
he felt that he had entered Eden, and that 
its gates were closed behind him, shutting 
out completely its former life ; but alas I it 
was an earthly Eden, where the serpent 
ever lurks ready to betray, and where the 
bright, forbidden firuit hangs cruelly within 
sight of the weary, longing eyes, but fer 
beyond the reach of the parched and 
thirsty hps. 

Paul looked up at the jagged, uneven 
precipice down which he had descended, 
he knew 'not how. Yes, Margaret Percy 
was right. It would be impossible to assist 
her up its fearful sides, there was no footing 
on one single place. The green serpent, 
sea, coiled and foamed at their feet. Paul 
and Margaret stood silently side by side on 
the ledge of rock. He could not tear him- 
self from the sweet delirium of her presence. 
But she was cold and calm as a fair, stately 
lily, which bows its head gracefiiUy to the 
storm. She spoke to him at last^ and words 
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fell like ice on the burning heart of her 
worshipper. 

"Young man, why do you not save 
yourself?" 

There was pride in the words. There 
was worse — ^there was even scorn. She 
lifted the pale, passionless face away 
from his ardent gaze. Did she dread that 
her death should be shared by a mere 
plebeian? 

The look and the tone cut Paul to the 
souL He flushed hotly one moment, then 
he became paler than the ^ rare, pale Mar- 
garet** hersel£ He had his moment of 
pride also. He flung off a part of his 
clothing, drew off his boots, and plimged 
into the water without speaking. Then he 
struck out manfully towards the boat, which 
was drifting fer away. He was a bold 
swimmer, and he owned a firm, if not a 
fierce, will. He reached the boat, clutched 
its side, entered it,, seized the oar, and 
made eagerly for the rocks. He heard the 
last warning bell ring out before he gained 
his object, and he saw the little steamer 
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putting out to sea without him, for the 
summer storm was over ; but the rocks, the 
rocks, and the light, fluttering robe. Oh, 
God ! he could not see it any longer. Was 
she struck down in her £aar youth ? in her 
stately pride ? Had the greedy, gathering 
waves overwhelmed her? "Margaret." 
Yes, he dared to speak her name. She had 
sunk inseritible at last upon the cold crags. 
The water had risen to her feet, the face 
was white and rigid, and the bright hair 
"streamed in the wind. The sun shone out, 
for the storm had hushed. The sun shone 
out and sprinkled the light robe and the 
silken hair with gold, and Paul lifted the 
lady for one maddening moment, and then 
laid her in the boat ; and the lovely, uncon- 
scious head was sheltered in his protecting 
arms, was even cradled upon his shoulder. 
Presently she opened her eyes, those 
dreamy, earnest, sweet violet eyes, whose 
expression so contradicted that of the small, 
firm, haughty mouth. She looked at Paul 
for a moment wonderingly — she saw two 
honest grey eyes, bright with excitement 
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and burning with youth's first fearful pas- 
sion, fixed upon her. She saw a manly 
cheek and broad biow, pale with emotion 
and dread. She saw masses of dark, curly 
brown hair, yet wet from the salt sea waves. 
She saw Paul Withers, and she divined that 
he had saved her. Then she smiled, and 
lifted her superb head. 

"You have brought a boat," she said; 
" where is my father ?" 

" I do not know. Miss Percy." 

" You know my name." 

She had forgotten him then; forgotten 
that wet May afternoon when he had first 
beheld her beauty. Fool! to think for 
once that he could have found a place in 
her memory. He seized the oar, and be- 
gun almost sullenly to row towards the 
shore. His pale, sad face, down which a 
stream of blood was trickling from a wound 
received on the rocks, touched Miss Percy 
with pity. She spoke sweetly to him. 

'' Do I owe my life to your courage ?" 

"I do not know," said Paul calmly. " I 
swam to the boat and brought it to the 
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rocks. Perhaps some other hand would 
have saved you in some other way. You 
have fiiends on the island." 

" But they were not aware of my danger. 
I owe my life to you. My father will be 
ever your debtor.'^ 

Her father ! Yes, that was well and 
wisely spoken. No link, however slight, 
was to exist between Miss Percy and Paul 
Withers ; the great gulf that divided them 
was to remain unspanned by any bridge, 
however slender. She was only to be 
grateful through her father. She may have 
guessed the tenor if not the spirit of his 
thoughts, for she condescended to look ear- 
nestly into his speaking face. 

"You think I am not glad enough at 
being brought back from death to life ?" 

" On you, Miss Percy," said Paul defe- 
rentially, " fortune has showered her great- 
est favours — ^wealth, rank, ancestry, youth, 
beauty, talent: troops of friends are yours, all 
that can make life precious and beautiful." 

She gave a short sigh, and the light in 
her blue eye was dimmed for a moment. 
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" All you have said is true ; at least, I 
know that I have rank and wealth. I sup- 
pose I must add that I have friends. Every 
one has friends I imagine." 

She did not look happy. Paul thought 
there was a weary look even in her fair 
young face. What did she sigh for? 
Love ? Love could be the only grief of a 
spoiled child of fortune like Margaret 
Percy; but then, with all her gifts and 
graces, she need not love in vain. She saw 
her young deliverer's looks bent on her ear- 
nestly ; she half guessed their import, for 
she coloured faintly and looked another 
way. The boat touched the shore. Paul 
sprung out and then gave his arm to Miss 
Percy. She was weak from the eflfects of 
her swoon. She leaned upon him as they 
ascended the bank as she would have 
leaned under the same circumstances on the 
arm of one of her father's serving men ; 
but Paul was delirious with happiness. The 
chains that bound him were riveted more 
closely. He rejoiced in the false bliss of 
his earthly Eden. 
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"I suppose you came with the excur- 
sionists?" said Miss Percy, as though she 
felt she must say something. 

"Yes, and the steamer sailed without 
me. 

She smiled. " You must come in the 
Roggmoore's yacht, the yacht you see there. 
Here is papa." 

He came upon them suddenly. Miss 
Percy released her hold of Paul and went 
to her father. He sheltered her with his 
arm, she looked up in his face. 

"I was nearly drowned, nearly dying, 
papa." Her voice trembled. 

" My darling !" 

" I was standing on a rock, the highest I 
could find , the waves came round me. I 
called at first, but I could not make my 
voice heard. I made up my mind, at last 
— I waited — " 

Mr. Percy's face whitened. " How ?" he 
began. 

Margaret spoke lower. Paul lost her 
words, and then Mr. Percy came forward 
and looked at him. There was no kindness 
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in the expression of his cold face, there was 
even annoyance, but he spoke politely. 

" I owe you an enormous debt," he said 
quietly. 

Paul did not disclaim, he honestly be- 
lieved that Mr. Percy did owe him an enor- 
mous debt. 

"And you must name to me in what way 
I can prove my gratitude." 

"If ever I stand in need of your kind- 
ness," begun Paul, and he paused. 

" But you do not now. Well and good. 
I remain in your debt." But he did not 
even ask Paul's name, he did not oflfer him 
his hand ; he had incurred a debt and he 
was wUling to discharge it, that was all. 
Margaret Percy felt her father's coldness. 
She turned kindly to Paul. 

"You must be tired," she said, "you 
must come to the yacht. The steamer,'* 
looking at her father, "has sailed without 
Mr. — " she looked enquiringly at Paul. 

" Withers is my name," said Paul. " I 
am Doctor Milton's assistant." 

" Ah 1" from Mr. Percy, and an exprcs" 
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sion of interest came into th^ stem blue 
eyes. '' Mr. Withers, my son's health has 
improved visibly under your system of 
treatment, he is growing quite strong." 

" I have the very greatest hopes of him," 
said Paul. 

Just then Albert Roggmoore came into 
sight. The tale of her deliverance was told 
him by Miss Percy. Then the young gen- 
tleman turned to Paul, and took both his 
hands in his, and thanked him with an 
energy that contrasted painfully with the 
reticence of the Percy's. He had searched 
the beach everyivhere, he declared, fruit- 
lessly. He applauded Paul's courage and 
presence of mind ; he even drew his arm 
within his own, as they followed Mr. Percy 
and his daughter to the boat. 

"You are dripping wet," said Albert 
Roggmoore. " I have plenty of clothes on 
board, but you are so much taller than I 
am. Still, I can give you stockings and 
slippers, and a shirt, and rough coat." 

They entered the Ix^at, and pulled 
away towards the yacht. "Were they 
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going to sail direct to Aberglace?" Paul 

asked. 

" Yes, certainly ; and it would take th6m 

nearly all night.'* 

Summer night, golden and glorious, de- 
stined to live always in Paul's memory. 
Wrapped in young Roggmoore's great coat, 
and feigning sleep, he lay and watched the 
bright, quiet moon. Its heavenly light 
shone solemnly down, and flooded all the 
world of waters around him. He could 
even distinguish the blue hills of the coast, 
and Pearl Island itself in the glistening, 
silvery distance. The famt splash of the 
summer waves against the vessel's sides 
made sweet music in his ears. There was 
sweeter music in his soul. There was the 
thought of Margaret Percy. There was 
even the outline of her form for him to 
gaze on as she lay half-supported by her 
father's arms, wrapped in a boat cloak. 
Now and then the breeze brought her voice 
to him, though not the words. Now and 
then her laugh, with, he fancied, a touch of 
yadness in it. He libtened, and looked, and 
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•wondered. Where were all his dreams of 
ambition, of success, of future wealth? 
What could they avail him now? Even 
should his brightest imaginings be realized 
he could never be anything to Miss Percy. 
Her few, cold, gentle words, her kind, 
indifferent smile haunted him cruelly. 
Would this mad feeling last, he asked him- 
self ; and a voice, down deep in his soul, 
answered him, yes, even to death. It was 
so sweet, and so bitter, so hopeless, so de- 
licious, so wild, and so natural to love 
Margaret Percy. And he was a fool, he 
told himself, — a poor, dreaming fool; but 
where is the use of wisdom without love. 

"Asleep?" said the voice of Albert 
Roggmoore. " Asleep, Mr. Withers ?" 

Paul roused himself, and answered, 
" No." 

Albert sat down by him. " We ought 
to be friends, Mr, Withers. I am a great 
friend of your mother and sister." 

" Of my mother and sister?" 

"Yes, at our lodge, you know." 

"Ohl" said Paul. 
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" You see^ I have known them a long 
time, and I like them very much." 

" Very kind of you to say so," said Paul, 
frankly. 

" No, they always make us comfortable 
when we come down in the autumn. Tm 
here by myself now. Will you come up 
to-morrow to see us ?" 

To see us. How kind and natural. Paul 
felt the whole of this young man's unpre- 
tending goodness. 

Albert Roggmoore, the youngest son of 
a great family, was not possessed of a suffi- 
cient income to render him independent. 
Yachting, and sporting of all kinds, were 
his hobbies. He was not very intellectual ; 
but had good common sense. He had 
been well educated, mostly abroad ; and 
his manners were frank and simple. His 
nature was a joyous one, his heart was kind, 
he was a loveable being ; and between 
himself and Paul an intimacy had struck 
up (notwithstandinoj the difference in their 
social positions) which ripened into real 
friendship. It was Paul's daring that first 
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won Albert's heart ; and his open, generous 
nature found a sympathetic answering chord 
in that of Paul. 

The young men liked each other; and 
Aberglace saw with surprise young Withers 
stroUing on the beach, often of an evenmg, 
arm in arm with Mr. 'Albert Roggmoore. 
And Mrs. Holt and Mrs. Davies were very 
much surprised, and came to the conclusion 
that Albert Roggmoore was "only a boy 
after all, you know." 
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